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IN A PALM GROVE. 


THE cocoa-nut trees grow tall and slim, 
Not straight, but bending ; 
With their branchless stems and leaves de- 
pending, 
Which look so small, 
So high 
Up in the sky, 
That when the fall of a leaf occurs — 
A big dead leaf of serrate brown — 
It wonder stirs ; 
For it comes down from the crown 
With a swishing sound, 
And a crash on the ground, 


Our cocoa-nut garden borders the lake ; 

Has rocks and bushes to form a brake ; 

A sweet green brake, which, girdling 

The-garden, nests many a birdling ; 

A birdling that chirps in the cinnamon shrub, 

That twitters unseen in the close-growing 
scrub. 


And the lake 
Mirrors the brake 
And the huge grey stones ; 
. And laps, 
And flaps, 
In whispering tones 
At their base. 


This my garden’s a beautiful place ; 
In the afternoon hush 

What shadows lie 

On the turf so green, 

Where the foot must crush 

The flowers’ satine, 

As it tramples by... . 


Flowers that gently look up from their beds, 
Up, and up, to the trees’ lofty heads ; 

The feathery heads of the cocoa-nut trees, 

So far away up that one scarcely sees 

The great brown nuts which are hanging there, 
Growing and ripening in hot clear air. 


The soft grey squirrels run up the boles ; 

They fly to their airie rooms ; 

They fly to their nooks and holes 

Close under the leafy plumes : 

And the shadows of all come flickering down, 

And rest on the turf to sober the shine, 

The hot gold shine, 

That would scorch too much 

The blossoms which gaze 

On such ardent rays, 

And would slay them by too long a burning 
touch, 


Delicate flowers, 
Through the drowsy hours 
Living to breathe in the crystal calm, 
Living to drink in the scents and balm 
Of a tropical clime ; 

Living to look, 

For a time, 
Into Nature’s beautiful book. ... 
Azure and flecked with white, 


GROVE, ETC. 


Hearted with glowing pink, 
On stems so slender, 

They must be tender, 

Such gossamer sprays to link. 


Here come flickering butterflies, 

Orange and sulphur, a couple of sprites ; 

A couple of gorgeous insects, which rise 

And fall and quiver among the lights, 

And circle around the lantana blooms — 

The orange-colored lantana — and play 

With the blooms which are just as yellow as 


they, 
And lose themselves in the jungle glooms, 
Golden Hours. GRAHAM L, CAMPBELL, 


TWO RONDEAUX. 
I, 
WORKS DEATH SUCH A CHANGE? 


Works Death such change upon our dead, 
Doth it such awe around them spread, 
That should they suddenly appear, 
At once we’d shrink from them with fear, 
Though on their breast we laid our head? 


Why should their light and ghostly tread 
Thus thrill us with a nameless dread, 
If still we hold them all so dear ? 
Works Death such change? 


We kiss’d their cold lips on the bier, 
And weeping wish’d the spirit here ; 
And shall the wish be all unsaid, ~ 
If some night, rising near our bed, 
They stand within the moonlight clear ? 
Works Death such change? 


Il. 
I WOULD NOT SHRINK. 


I would not shrink if some dear ghost, 

One of the Dead’s unnumber’d host, 
Should rise in silence of the night, 
Shrined in an aureole of light, 

And pale as snowdrop in the frost. 


No! If the brother loved and lost, 
For me the silent river cross’d, 
For me left worlds all fair and bright, 
I would not shrink. 


Oh, if I gauge my heart aright, 
Dear would the dead be to my sight. bd 
A vision from the other coast 
Of one on earth I cherish’d most, 
Would be a measureless delight ; 
I would not shrink. 
CuHaARLEs D, Bett, D.D. 





Sunday Magazine. 
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CHARLES DARWIN AND EVOLUTION. 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 
CHARLES DARWIN AND EVOLUTION.* 


On April 19th last died Charles Dar- 
win in his seventy-fourth year, by general 
acknowledgment the greatest scientist of 
the age, and the man whose influence 
upon the world of thought not only ex- 
ceeds that of any of his contemporaries, 
but can scarcely be paralleled by more 
than one or two instances in the centu- 
ries which we call modern. If the philo- 
sophical basis of thought be regarded, the 
far-reaching, though in relation to the 
mass of mankind indirect, influence of 
Kant, may perhaps, be compared with 
that of Darwin. If an example of the more 
direct influence upon popular thought be 
sought for, we shall have to go back to 
Luther to find the parallel. 

It is publicly announced that Mr. 
Darwin has left his own autobiography 
amongst his papers. To its appearance, 


together with such additional details of 
his life and of his thought as may be 
given to the world at some future day, we 
shall look forward with very great inter- 
Until the life is published it would 


est. 
be premature, as it seems to us, to attempt 
to add anything to the sketches of Mr. 
Darwin’s career which have already been 
published, and with which most of our 
readers are probably familiar. But his 
scientific writings are in our hands, and 
a few of the thoughts which their perusal 
suggests may not be out of place in these 
pages. 

Whatever may be the ultimate verdict 


* 1. The Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection; or, The Preservation of Favored Races 
in the Struggle for Life. By Cuartes Darwin, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Sixth Edition, with Additions 
and Corrections to 1872. Twenty-fourth Thousand. 
London, 1882. 

2. The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication. By the same Author. Second Edi- 
tion, revised. 

3. The Descent of Man and Selection in Relation 
to Sex. By the same Author. Second Edition, re- 
vised. Thirteenth Thousand. 

4. The Expression of the Emotions in Man and 
Animals. By the same Author. Ninth Thousand. 

5. The Various Contrivances by which Orchids are 
Fertilized by lusects. By the same Author. Second 
Edition, revised. 

6. The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants. 
By the same Author. Second Edition, revised. 

7. Lhe Power of Movement in Plants. 
same Author, assisted by Francis Darwin. 


By the 
1830, 
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with regard to some of his views, Mr. 
Darwin’s scientific work has secured him 
a reputation that in all probability will 
endure throughout the civilized world for 
many generations to come. It may be 
said of him, if of any one, — 

Exegit monumentum zre perennius. 


A man of such acknowledged eminence, 
paradoxical as it may seem to say so, 
is peculiarly the product, the child, of 
the age to which he belongs; and this 
fact may assist us to understand our own 
age and to anticipate, in part, the view 
which posterity will take of its distinguish- 
ing characteristics. If excellence in litera- 
ture, the expression of the noblest thought 
in the best language, was the dominant 
intellectual aim three centuries ago, 
Shakespeare, the product of that age, was 
also its master mind, and has remained 
its representative. The subsequent ten- 
dency of thought has been to develop the 
passionate desire to arrive at scientific 
truth, the desire to follow the operations 
of nature in her most hidden recesses, 
and to understand the constitution of the 
material world. What was scarcely more 
than a prophecy and an ideal three cen- 
turies ago, the ideal of scientific inquiry 
and of the investigator of nature, has 
gradually become reality. From Bacon’s 
writings we might gather most of the 
essential characters of the ideal man of 
science, and it would not be possible to 
find the lineaments of such a conception 
more faithfully and fully presented than 
by him who forms the subject of this 
paper. Recognizing, as we do, that every 
truth is a portion of divine light, and be- 
lieving, as we do, in God’s providential 
government of the world, we must hold 
that the appearance on the terrestrial 
stage of a commanding scientific genius 
is a divinely ordered means for the ac- 
complishment of a great divine purpose. 
And if that which presents itself as new 
light demands a change in our previous 
conceptions of things which, at the best, 
we but saw “through a glass, darkly,” it 
is our duty in this case, as in others, to 
impartially consider its claims to be one 
of those “ good and perfect gifts” which 
come down “from the Father of lights,” 
as it is our duty to “prove” or rather to 
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test “all things,” and to “hold fast that 
which is good.” 


Man should mount on each 
New height in view; the help whereby he 
mounts, 
The ladder-rung his foot has left, may fall, 
Since all things suffer change save God the 
truth, 
Man apprehends him newly at each stage ; 
Whereat earth’s ladder drops, its service done. 


Bacon did not exaggerate when he 
spoke of the extreme subtlety of nature, 
and of the patience, the concentration, 
the directness of aim and the perfect hon- 
esty which must be possessed by those 
who seek to track her footsteps if any 
worthy result is to be gained. But he 
could not imagine the immense extent of 
territory which the exposition of nature 
that we call science would cover within a 
few centuries. He cannot have con- 
ceived the vast amount of detail which 
the man of science would be required to 
master and to co-ordinate. He could not 
anticipate in any adequate measure the 
necessity under which investigators would 
lie of division of labor. 

As an original explorer of nature’s se- 
crets, Mr. Darwin is unsurpassed, we 
may say, perhaps, unrivalled, in regard to 
those qualities of mind which Bacon per- 
ceived to be indispensable. As a patient 
accumulator of facts, an acute experi- 
menter, a ready interpreter of phenom- 
ena, as an unswerving, unbiassed searcher 
for truth, he was aman after Bacon’s own 
heart. In the industry and pains with 
which he acquainted himself with the re- 
sults of studies pursued by other diligent 
laborers, and in his quickness to perceive 
the evidential force of facts recorded by 
others, he is eminently typical of the true 
man of science, as he is actually required 
to be in the presence of that ample page 
of knowledge, “rich with the spoils of 
time,” which has been unrolled since Ba- 
con’s days. In his frank and generous 
acknowledgment of the merits of other 
writers, whether they are hostile or favor- 
able to his own views, in his earnest en- 
deavor to state those views fairly, his 
candid admission of difficulties wherever 
he sees them, and his unhesitating con- 
fession of ignorance when his investiga- 
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tion of secondary causes has reached its 
limits and he can no longer see his way, 
he is the model of a scientific pioneer. 

It was by the aid of his admirable 
moral qualities, as well as by the abun- 
dance and weight of his arguments, and 
the skill with which he marshalled them, 
that he won respectful attention to his 
theories, however novel, from all who 
were qualified to judge. It was these 
qualities which largely helped to win for 
the theory with which the name of Dar- 
win is, and always will be, most commonly 
associated — that of the origin of spe- 
cies by natural selection — the consid- 
erable amount of acceptance, which it or 
some form of it has received, notwith- 
standing that this theory ran counter to 
the traditional opinions of all religious 
men, and seemed at first sight to threaten 
the very foundations of religious belief, 
and notwithstanding that a similar theory 
had previously encountered the scorn of 
the scientific world. We may measure 
the extent of the revolution which Mr. 
Darwin has effected in educated thought 
during the progress of a single generation 
by recalling the statements which so lib- 
eral-minded a writer as the late Arch- 
bishop Whately propounded as typical 
examples of the false and absurd. 

Even if you suppose a case [he says] where 
one or both of the Premises shall be mani- 
festly false and absurd, this will not alter the 
conclustveness of the Reasoning; though the 
conclusion itself may perhaps be absurd also, 
For instance, “ All the Ape tribe are originally 
descended from Reptiles or Insects: Mankind 
are of the Ape tribe; therefore Mankind are 
originally descended from Reptiles or Insects.” 
Here, every one (except certain French Natu- 
ralists) would perceive the falsity of all three 
of these propositions.* 


These statements do not indeed exactly 
represent the views of advanced evolu- 
tionists at the present time. It is main- 
tained that apes and men are collaterally 
descended from some remote common 
ancestor; the former, it may be, on a de- 
scending, the latter on an ascending line: 
not that men are the lineal descendants 
of any known species of apes. In fact, 
all attempts to pass beyond a general 


* Whately’s Logic, p. 19 (London, 1851). 
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doctrine of evolution and to construct 
ancestral trees involve a great deal of con- 
jecture or of unfounded assertion. But 
assuredly such examples as those selected 
by Archbishop Whately would not now 
be put forward by any writer of note as 
the types, the ne Alus ultra, of absurd- 
ity. 
The first edition of Mr. Darwin’s book 
on “ The Origin of Species by means of 
Natural Selection ” appeared at the close 
of 1859. Previously, the belief enter- 
tained generally by naturalists, and almost 
universally by the rest of the world, was 
that species were separate and sudden 
creations, and immutable. Mr. Darwin 
himself, at an earlier period, had shared 
the same view. He was not the first to 
proclaim adifferent one. Here and there, 
since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, a few writers had maintained a doc- 
trine of the descent of existing from 
previous species, which was more or less 
anticipatory of Mr. Darwin’s views. 


Prominent amongst these writers was La- 
marck, for whom Frenchmen now claim 
the honor of having been the true parent 


of the evolution theory, and whose merits 
Mr. Darwin frankly allows.* But the 
most widely known work on the subject 
was the “ Vestiges of Creation,” published 
anonymously in 1843. Of this work Mr. 
Darwin expresses his opinion that it did 
excellent service in this country by calling 
attention to the subject and removing 
prejudice. The first part of this verdict 
is undoubtedly just; the latter part re- 
quires some qualification. Our own im- 
pression on reading the book in 1852 was 
that the author had brought forward some 
very striking facts in regard, for example, 
to the resemblances and differences in 
embryological development in widely 
different species, but that his explanation 
of the facts was wild and fanciful. On 
the whole, the effect of the book was in 
some quarters certainly to strengthen the 
prejudice against any doctrine of the de- 
velopment of species, and this was only 
the natural result of a work which, to 
quote Mr. Darwin’s own words, displayed 
“little accurate knowledge and a great 


= See The Origin of Species. Historical sketch, p. 
xiii. 
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want of scientific caution.” Mr. Darwin’s 
own work offered a conspicuous contrast 
in regard to both these qualities. Its 
abundance of scientific resource, and the 
patience and cautiousness with which the 
author had arrived at his conclusions, 
compelled at once the attention of the sci- 
entific world, and secured for him the ad- 
herence of some of the foremost thinkers 
of the age, many of whom afterwards as- 
sisted him by communicating facts ob- 
served in the course of their own studies, 
and which received an explanation from, 
and lent support to, his theory. 

It was when visiting South America, on 
board H. M. ship “ Beagle,” as naturalist,* 
that Mr. Darwin was forcibly struck with 
certain facts that seemed likely to throw 
light on the great scientific mystery of the 
origin of species. After his return home 
in 1837, he devoted twenty-two years to 
accumulating and digesting all sorts of 
facts “which could possibly have any 
bearing upon it.” At length, finding that 
he was not alone in the opinions which he 
had formed, Mr. Wallace having arrived 
at almost identical conclusions, Mr. Dar- 
win was strongly urged by friends to pub- 
lish his views without any further delay, 
which accordingly he did, with an abstract 
of the facts in support of them, in the 
work, entitled “ The Origin of Species by 
means of Natural Selection.” Two emi- 
nent scientists had in this case, as has so 
often happened in other cases, been simul- 
taneously working at the same problem, 
and had arrived at very similar results. 
It is, however, generally admitted that 
the actual conversion of the world to the 
solution then propounded, or to some- 
thing like it, is due to Mr. Darwin. The 
Buddhists distinguish between the “ Pac- 
ceka-Buddha,” him who is “ enlightened 
for one,” who has arrived at truth for 
himself, and the “ Sam-Buddha,” or “ very- 
Buddha,” that rare being, who not only 
himself possesses insight, but has the gift 
to make others participate in his knowl- 
edge. Without in the least underrating 


* Mr. Darwin’s “A Naturalist’s Journal of Re- 
searches into the Natural History and Geology of 
Countries visited during a Voyage round the World” 
is by itself, and much more when its sequel is taken 
into account, a proof of the utility and fruitfulness of 
some ‘* endowment oi research.”’ 
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Mr. Wallace’s valuable services in the 
cause of science, we may certainly say that 
Mr. Darwin possessed in an extraordi- 
nary measure the power of dispelling 
prejudice and gaining admission for 
newer ideas into the minds of other men. 

Mr. Darwin’s doctrine with regard to 
organic life on earth consists of two parts. 
He maintains, firstly, that all existing ani- 
mals are descended from only four or five 
progenitors, and all existing plants from 
an equal or lesser number; and, secondly, 
that the main instrument in the develop- 
ment of the different species has been 
natural selection, or, to use the term which 
he adopted from Mr. Spencer, the “ sur- 
vival of the fittest” in the struggle for 
existence. 

With regard to the first point, it is to 
be observed that Mr. Darwin resisted the 
temptation to carry his simplification fur- 
ther, making the significant remark that 
though analogy might lead to the belief 
that all animals and plants are descended 
from some ove prototype, analogy may be 
a deceitful guide. His moderation has 
unfortunately not been followed by all 
who have embraced his doctrine. If any- 
thing could bring that doctrine into disre- 
pute it would certainly be the extrava- 
gance of some writers on evolution. It is 
no new phenomenon in the history of 
thought for a brilliant and fertile theory 
to be pushed beyond due bounds. Hasty 
generalization has ever been the bane of 
science. With ultra-evolutionists, how- 
ever, we are not now concerned. 

The bond of connection which Mr. Dar- 
win asserts between the two halves of his 
theory is that the second half is the ex- 
planation of the means by which the state 
of things affirmed in the first half was 
brought about. A naturalist, he says, 
might conceivably hold that species had 
descended like varieties from other spe- 
cies ; but that such a conclusion, even if 
well founded, would be unsatisfactory, 
unless it could be shown how the won- 
derful perfection of structure and co- 
adaptation of various species have been 
obtained.* In a scientific sense it may 
be admitted that the absence of the de- 
sired explanation would be unsatisfactory ; 
nor do we now intend to enter upon any 
discussion of the explanation offered. 


* As a remarkable instance of co-adaptation Mr. 
Darwin mentions the mistletoe, which draws its nour- 
ishment from certain trees, which has seeds that must 
be transported by certain birds, and which has flowers 
with separate sexes, absolutely requiring the agency 
of certain insects to bring pollen from one flower to the 
other. (The Origin of Species, p. 2.) 
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We venture, however, to point out that 
there is no inseparable logical bond be- 
tween the two parts of the theory in ques- 
tion, and consequently that it is open to 
any one to gratefully accept the light which 
the great scientific teacher has thrown 
upon the mutual relations of organic be- 
ings, and yet not to admit to its full ex- 
tent what he claims for natural selection 
and other secondary causes. Mr. Dar- 
win himself, as we shall see, does not 
represent natural selection as all-power- 
ful, whatever the title of his book may 
seem to indicate. 

The strength of the argument for the 
development of species consists in the 
number and importance of the facts, or 
rather classes of facts, which the theory 
explains, and which on the theory of 
separate creation are totally inexplicable. 
Among these facts are those of the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants and ani- 
mals, the succession of different but allied 
species as shown (though as yet but very 
imperfectly) by the geological record ; the 
difficulties so long felt in the way of draw- 
ing in many cases rigid lines of demar- 
cation between species for the purpose of 
classification; the singular instances of 
rudimentary organs, such as the undevel- 
oped mamme of all male mammalia; the 
remarkable affinities that bind together 
all organic beings, past or present, in one 
or another of a few great classes, and in 
groups subordinate to groups, while ex- 
tinct groups often occupy intermediate 
places between recent groups; besides 
embryological facts, such as the complete 
resemblance between the early stages of 
the embryos of mammals, birds, reptiles, 
and fishes. 

It may be well to give here one ex- 
ample of the kind of argument which is 
brought into play. The fact is well known 
that large classes of organisms are so 
formed that a multitude of orders, fami- 
lies, and species share some one general 
type. The vertebrate animals, for in- 
stance, are, anatomically, merely varieties 
of one osseous skeleton, howsoever the 
different portions of that skeleton may, in 
the fully formed animal, be differently de- 
vchaped. This identity of type is strik- 
ingly seen on a comparison of the ante- 
rior members of widely differing species 
of the vertebrates. We quote the follow- 
ing words from Dr. Carpenter’s “ Princi- 
ples of Comparative Physiology,” pp. 5, 
6 (4th edition, 1854), to show that this 
identity, which Professor Owen called the 
homology of limbs, was thoroughly rec- 
ognized before Mr. Darwin published 
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the theory by which he explains it. Dr. 


Carpenter says :— 


No Comparative Anatomist has the slightest 
hesitation in admitting that the pectoral fin of 
a fish, the wing of a bird, the paddle of a dol- 
phin, the fore-leg of a deer, the wing of a bat, 
and the arm of a man, are the same organs, 
notwithstanding that their forms are so varied, 
and the uses to which they are applied so un- 
like each other. For all these organs not only 
occupy the same position in the fabric, but are 
developed after the same manner; and when 
their osseous frame-work is examined, it is 
found to be composed of parts which are 
strictly comparable one with another, although 
varying in number and relative proportion. 


Now if these facts of homology, of 
which the foregoing is but one example 
out of many, stood alone, the unity of 
type would indicate nothing more than 
unity of design, or would furnish no very 
powerful argument for a theory of the de- 
scent of the various species from a com- 
mon ancestor. Descent might be conjec- 
tured as possible, but the facts would be 
also regarded as explicable on the theory 
of special creation. At any rate, until re- 
cently they were not supposed to conflict 
seriously with the latter view. 

But here the facts of geographical dis- 
tribution come in, and they, it is alleged 
—and that, as it seems to us, with much 
force from the scientific point of view — 
considerably alter the balance in favor of 
descent. If each species, say of verte- 
brate animals, be the result of special crea- 
tion, why should the species vary as they 
do in different parts of the globe? Why 
should every oceanic island, until man 
interferes, have its own separate and dis- 
tinct species, closely allied to, it may be, 
yet differing from those inhabiting an- 
other island in its proximity? The an- 
swer of the evolutionist to this question, 
is that differentiation has gone on since 
the alteration of geographical conditions 
took place, since, in fact, the island be- 
came an island. If the maintainer of 
special creation be then driven as a last 
resource to the assertion that the several 
species were constituted with the peculiar 
powers and characters which suit their 
several habitats, the evolutionist is ready 
with the denial of any adequate ground 
for such a statement; he asserts-that al- 
though two countries may present physi- 
cal conditions as closely similar as the 
Same species ever require, their inhabi- 
tants are widely different if they (the coun- 
tries) have been for a long period widely 
sundered from each other; whereas, on 


the same continent, under the most di-, 
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verse conditions, most of the inhabitants 
within each great class are plainly re- 
lated.* 

If there were no plasticity or variabil- 
ity in species under our observation at 
the present time, the deductions drawn 
from the various classes of facts men- 
tioned, and others besides, would have no 
independent substratum of fact, and the 
theory of development would be obvi- 
ously an ingenious or a daring hypothesis, 
and nothing more. But the extraordi- 
nary variability of almost all domesticated 
plants and animals is notorious. It is 
well known that horticulturists and breed- 
ers of animals can by a methodical selec- 
tion, continued through a few generations, 
cause this variability to produce astonish- 
ingresults. Whatever may be the quality 
that the gardener or the breeder desires 
to vary or enhance, whether it be, as in 
the case of plants, size or color of blos- 
som, or variegation of foliage, or, as in 
the case of animals, improvements in the 
coat, or in the serviceableness for human 
food, success within certain limits is al- 
most as certainly obtainable as in the pro- 
duction of a manufactured article. We 
cannot now linger upon the subject; but 
the lover of natural history will find in 
Mr. Darwin’s work upon it a complete 
exposition and many facts of singular 
interest.t 

It is not the duty of a writer in this 
review to argue the case for the evolution 
theory, but it seemed desirable to indicate 
some of the chief foundations on which 
it rests. To any one who appreciates the 
nature and strength of those foundations 
it will be obvious that there is no force 
whatever in the common argument against 
it that we see no process of evolution or 
transformation of species going on at the 
present time. This argument, if it were 
absolutely true, which it may not be, does 
not touch the argument on which the the- 
ory rests, and, moreover, the very brief 
experience of a human life, even the com- 


* See The Origin of Species, p. 418. See also, for 
independent proof of the statements in the text, Mr. 
Wallace’s ** Geographical Distribution of Animals” 
and his “Island Life.” 
latter work, which appeared in 1880, the author calls 
attention to such striking facts as the following. There 
is a general resemblance between the birds and insects 
found in England and those found in Japan. If, howe 
ever, Australia be compared with New Zealand at less 
than 1,300 miles distance, the productions are found to 
be totally unlike. More striking still is the case of 

Sali and Lombok, two islands in the Malay Archipel- 
ago. Each is about the size of Corsica, and though 
they are only 15 miles apart, the two islands differ far 
more as to birds and quadrupeds than England and 


In the opening pages of the 


apan. ; ; 
+ See The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication. 
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paratively brief experience of historical 
man, may be challenged with much ap- 
pearance of reason, if it be offered as a 
criterion of what has or has not taken 
place in the vast periods that belong to 
geological time. But may not assertion 
be met by counter-assertion? May it not 
be argued that we can at any rate see the 
possibility of distinct species arising? 
Take, for example, the case of the dog. 
At the present time a graduated series of 
varieties and mongrels of all kinds con- 
nects together dogs of the most dissimi- 
lar breeds, such as the huge Newfound- 
land and the tiniest of toy terriers, and 
dog, we are told, knows dog, wherever 
they meet. But supposing that the whole 
of the intervening varieties between such 
breeds were from some cause to become 
extinct, which we admit to be very im- 
probable in the case of a species so inti- 
mately associated with man, it seems 
evident that we soon should have two 
separate species instead of one, though it 
is impossible to say how many canine 
enerations would be required to elapse 
efore an individual of either breed would 
cease to recognize “a dog and a brother” 
(to vary a familiar phrase) in an individual 
of the other breed. 

Before leaving our present topic, the 
nature and the strength of the argument 
in favor of evolution, we repeat that there 
is no logical connection between the be- 
lief that such a process has taken place 
and the assertion that the main agency, 
much less that the sole agency, by which 
it has been accomplished has been nat- 
ural selection, or the rise of hap-hazard 
individual differences, perpetuated by a 
hap-hazard combination and series of 
favoring circumstances. Whatever force 
there may be in the independent argu- 
ment by which the influence, be it more 
or less, of natural selection is sought to 
be supported, and it would be futile to 
deny that it possesses considerable force, 
yet after all the two arguments are inde- 
pendent of each other; each must stand 
or fall by its own merits,* and it may be 
asserted, without fear of contradiction, 
that the argument for natural selection 
has nothing approaching to the cogency 
of the other. 

“The Origin of Species” was but an 
abstract ; on the truth of this statement 
became evident as one after another pro- 


* Of course we do not mean to deny that if natural 
selection were absolutely established it would carry the 
other point ; just as, if it were proved that a particular 
man had committed a murder, we should not need to 
inquire whether murder had been committed. 





ceeded from the same pen various vol- 
umes treating in full detail subjects such 
as the variation of domesticated animals 
and plants, which had been more briefly 
handled in the previous work. These 
volumes exhibit marveilous ingenuity in 
the choice of subjects for observation, 
and fertility of invention in regard to ex- 
periments. They are the fruits of patient 
and concentrated labor, and the facts col- 
iected are illuminated by the light of gen- 
ius. For readers imbued with a tincture 
of science, and with sufficient courage to 
master the scientific terminology, each of 
the green volumes possess a fascinating 
interest, whether the subjects be the mar- 
vellous mutual adaptations of flowers and 
insects, or the habits of climbing plants, 
or the power of movement in plants, or 
the action of earth-worms. 

If the belief in the immutability of spe- 
cies is now regarded as an exploded error 
by almost all who possesses sufficient sci- 
entific knowledge to understand the argu- 
ment against it, the triumph has certainly 
not been gained through the absence of 
opposition. Refutations, so called, stric- 
tures upon, exposures of Darwinism have 
appeared by the score, and it is note- 
worthy that the more recent the attempts 
to put it down the less power they seem 


to show. Nor was it in England alone. 


that the evolution theory encountered hos- 
tility. There is a modern world of thought 
which, as regards the possession of knowl- 
edge and of a common passion for the 
attainment of truth, has a kind of “ soli- 
darity,” causing it to correspond in mat- 
ters intellectual to what the oixoupévn of old 
was in matters political. The whole world 
of man, in this sense, was profoundly 
moved by the publication of Mr. Darwin’s 
argument for evolution. If in England 
we have had “ Darwinism Examined,” 
and (under the auspices of Cardinal Man- 
ning) ‘“* Darwinism brought to Book,” else- 
where there were “Odservaciones contra 
el transformismo Darvinista,’“Errori et 
delirit del Darwinismo,” “Confutazione 
delle dottrine transformistiche di Huxley, 
Darwin, &¢.,” “Bemerkungen gegen Dar- 
win’s Theorie vom Ursprung der Spezies,” 
and many other works of a similar na- 
ture. 

For English readers the chief repre- 
sentative of that section of Mr. Darwin’s 
opponents which possessed sufficient sci- 
entific knowledge to distinguish the weak 
points of his theory was Mr. St. George 
Mivart, to whose merits, previously to 
replying in detail to his objections, Mr. 
Darwin bears the following testimony : — 
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. A distinguished zoologist, Mr. St. George 
Mivart, has recently collected all the objec- 
tions which have ever been advanced by my- 
self and others against the theory of natural 
selection, as propounded by Mr. Wallace and 
myself, and has illustrated them with admirable 
art and force.* 


On the same page Mr. Darwin asserts 
that his opponent erroneously assumes 
him to “attribute nothing to variation in- 
dependently of natural selection.” Whetb- 
er or how far Mr. Mivart has misunder- 
stood or misrepresented the theory which 
he controverts we will not now discuss. 
Quite apart, however, from the culpability 
or innocence, whether of the writer just 
named or cf any other writer against whom 
a similar charge may have been made, the 
question as to what really was Mr. Dar- 
win’s view on the point referred to is one 
of great interest. This point seems to us 
to be one of capital importance in regard 
to the compatibility of the Darwinian 
theory with religious belief, and we shall 
return to it later on. For the present it 


will suffice to say, before quoting Mr. 
Darwin’s own words on the subject, that 
science is as yet far from proving that all 
variation in living beings is due to natural 
selection, and that even if such a tenet 
formed part of Mr. Darwin’s theory of 


. development, we should be at liberty to 

reject it and yet admit the probability or 
even profess the belief that a process of 
development has taken place. It is, how- 
ever, interesting, and it may be service- 
able to remember, that Mr. Darwin never 
maintained that natural selection was the 
sole cause of the differentiation of spe- 
cies, and that, in point of fact, his fuller 
reflection and riper judgment at the time 
of publishing the latest edition of “ The 
Origin of Species,” induced a lower in- 
stead of a higher estimate of its power. 
We now quote his words, premising that 
the variations to which he refers are those 
which “seem to us in our ignorance to 
arise spontaneously : ” — 


It appears that I formerly underrated the 
frequency and value of these latter forms of 
variation, as leading to permanent modifica- 
tions of structure independently of natural se- 
lection. But as my conclusions have lately 
been much misrepresented, and it has been 
stated that I attribute the modification of spe- 
cies exclusively to natural selection, I may be 
permitted to remark that in the first edition of 
this work, and subsequently, I placed in a most 
conspicuous position — namely, at the close of 
the Introduction —the following words: “I 
am convinced that natural selection has been 


* See The Origin of Species, Sixth Edition, p. 176. 
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the main but not the exclusive means of modi- 
fication,” * 


The importance, from a religious point 
of view, of the concession that the modifi- 
cation of species arises from other causes 
besides natural selection, and that, in fact, 
most of the minor variations on which 
when amplified in successive generations 
the rise of new species itself depends, are 
originated by unknown causes, was natu- 
rally overlooked in the first heat of preju- 
diced opposition, and it has hitherto, per- 
haps, scarcely received due recognition. 

But we have not yet touched upon the 
most momentous portion or consequence 
of the doctrine of the development of 
species. If only the brute creation had 
been in question, it is not probable that 
either the interest in the subject or the 
opposition to the new views would have 
been greater than such as are usually ex- 
cited by novel scientific theories. But it 
was immediately seen that any answer to 
the question how lower species were orig- 
inated must have some bearing upon the 
question of the origin of man. There is, 
it is true, a broad gulf, and Mr. Darwin 
reasserts the fact, between the least in- 
telligent race of men and the most intelli- 
gent of animals, between the lowest sav- 
age and the highest ape; but man shares 
so much with other terrestrial forms of 
life that the difficulty was at once per- 
ceived of scientifically separating his ori- 
gin from that of the organic world gener- 
ally. On the traditional view there had 
been a common origin for all. Every 
species had been called suddenly into be- 
ing by the fiat of creative will; though 
this doctrine was held compatible with 
the religious view of special spiritual en- 
dowments for man. It seemed now, er- 
roneously as we believe, that instead of 
creative will the mechanical action of ma- 
terial forces was to be substituted as the 
primal cause of the varied life around us, 
and, erroneously again as we believe, that 
the doctrine of evolution would require 
us, instead of saying “ God created man 
in his own image,” to say, ‘*‘ Man became 
by natural development.” 

The apprehensions of an extension of 
the evolution theory, so as to include man, 
proved to be well founded when “ The 
Origin of Species” was followed, after 
no long interval, by “The Descent of 
Man,” a work which included the detailed 
exposition of “Selection in Relation to 
Sex.” The classes of facts which, along 
with many of the others already tsed in 


* See The Origin of Species, Sixth Edition, p. 421. 
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support of the general theory of develop- 
ment, were now called to testify that the 
human species is the outcome of the same 
laws as those which have produced all 
other terrestrial organisms, and that, in 
particular, man shares with the other 
mammalia descent from a common an- 
cestor, are those of homological structure, 
embryological development, and rudimen- 
tary organs. Our space will not allow 
of a detailed exposition of the argument, 
but the following quotation may suffi- 
ciently indicate one portion of it: — 

Man is constructed on the same general 
type or model with other mammals. All the 
bones in his skeleton can be compared with 
correspondiag bones in a monkey, bat, or seal. 
So it is with his muscles, nerves, blood-vessels, 
and internal viscera. The brain, the most im- 
portant of all the organs, follows the same law.* 


Mr. Darwin points also to the communi- 
cability of diseases from certain animals 
to man, such as hydrophobia, variola, and 
glanders, in order to show a similarity of 
the structure of the blood. 

In speaking of the repugnance which 
his theory of the descent of man excited, 
Mr. Darwin assigned as its cause the 
feeling of pride. He compared it to the 
arrogance which in former days induced 
men to claim descent from heroes and 
demigods. That the idea of brute de- 
scent and of relationship to the species 
below us had in it something humiliating 
is not to be denied, but we venture to say 
that it was far from being an adequate 
cause of the dismay which the new scien- 
tific doctrine spread farand wide. Itisa 
scientific law that the same cause acting 
on the same material produces the same 
effects. But the effect of the doctrine on 
some minds has been notoriously the op- 
posite of dismay. It was received with 
exultation, it was flourished in triumph 
by sceptics, materialists, e¢ hoc genus 
‘omne. The only thing about it that did 
not please them was that the author did 
not carry his conclusions far enough. 
He stopped short where the evidence, 
which had so far satisfied him, failed. 
-But with them evolution by mechanical 
causes was so good a thing that it was 
impossible to have too much of it. 

The repugnance of some men to a the- 
ory thus welcomed by others, cannot be 
sufficiently explained by human pride. 
Another scientist hit the mark much more 
in the centre when he declared that tie 
new scientific ideas would have encoun- 
tered much less opposition if the nature 


* See The Descent of Man, p. 10. 





and destiny of man had not seemed to be 
involved. The same ideas excited alarm 
in some quarters, and exultation in others, 
because to both they appeared destructive 
of religion. This was not indeed the 
view that Mr. Darwin held of the theory 
which he propounded, even with its large 
claims in behalf of natural selection. “I 
see no good reason,” he says, in the con- 
clusion of “ The Origin of Species,” “ why 
the views given in this volume should 
shock the religious feeling of any one.” * 
And it should always be borne in mind 
that, like some other great English scien- 
tists, he could reconcile for himself com- 
prehensive acquaintance with science and 
advanced theories with a belief in the ex- 
istence and government of God. While 
he denies the possession by aboriginal 
man of “the ennobling belief in the ex- 
istence of an omnipotent god,” contending 
that numerous races of savages are known 
to have existed and still to exist “who 
have no idea of one or more gods, and who 
have no words in their languages to ex- 
press such an idea,” ¢ he goes on to as- 
sert that “ the question is of course wholly 
distinct from that higher one, whether 
there exists a Creator and Ruler of the 
universe,” and this question, he declares, 
“has been answered in the affirmative by 
the highest intellects that have ever 
lived.” { Such words as these awaken 
the desire to know more than we do of the 
inner religious sentiments of their author, 
and if ever such a desire is a legitimate 
one 1 certainly is so in regard to a writer 
whose commanding intellect has exer- 
cised so momentous an influence upon the 
world. 

But it is time that we should address 
ourselves more particularly to some of 
the points at which Mr. Darwin’s theory 
appears to be in contact with religious 
belief. We shall not attempt to give a 
complete solution of the problems which 
that contact raises. It may be that some 
of the questions are not yet ripe for solu- 
tion. Our aim will be the more modest 
one of offering a few suggestions that 
may be of some service. 

Let us begin by assuming that the doc- 


* P. 421. 

Professor Max Miiller, it may be remembered, 
asserts the contrary in the Hibbert Lectures for 1873. 
He tells us, and no higher authority on the point can 
be found, that there is no language known into which 
it is impossible to translate the Lord's Prayer, and that 
no race of men exists so utterly destitute as to have no 
idea of one or more gods. The controversy as to 
whether religion is a universal feature of humanity has 
been one of Jong duration, but it ought to be considered 
as finally settled in the affirmative, 

+ The Descent of Man, p. 65. 
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trine of the development of species is a 
truth. For this development, be it re- 
membered, vast periods of time, zons 
consisting of decades of millions of years, 
are required. We do not propose to dis- 
cuss the question whether astronomical 
physics will allow such an extension of 
time in the past as the theory has been 
understood to require, or whether the 
period which may be assigned by scien- 
tific conjecture to the past existence of 
the earth in a condition to support life is 
sufficient for the evolution theory. Mr. 
Darwin himself recognizes in the limits 
which Sir W. Thompson and others are 
disposed to set to the past planetary life 
of the earth, if those limits were scientif- 
ically established, the most formidable 
obstacle which his theory has encoun- 
tered. It is not, however, for the purpose 
of emphasizing this difficulty that we now 
refer to the enormous length of time dur- 
ing which the earth has been arriving at 
its present condition. 

Nor can we give more than a passing 
glance at the thought, the truth of which 
was recognized by more than one ancient 
Hebrew writer, and which is quite in har- 
mony with the deepest philosophical rea- 
soning of the modern world, that to a su- 
preme mind watching the.development of 
the universe, or, as we prefer to say, to 
the mind of him who is the Creator and 
the ever-living Ruler of it, time has no 
such meaning as it has for us. There 
was formerly an argument raised against 
the truth of Christianity, to the effect 
that it has now been in the world for more 
than eighteen centuries, and yet many 
millions remain, more than half the pop- 
ulation of the globe, in fact, who are not 
even nominally Christians, and conse- 
quently that Christianity is a failure and 
not of divine origin. If the theory of 
development is true, the progress of 
Christianity, so far from having been 
slow, when measured by the rate of other 
terrestrial advances, has been a marvel of 
rapidity. 

If the doctrine of development is true, 
and man himself is the outcome of that 
long process, is it not a striking thought 
that an operation of such colossal magni- 
tude should produce as one of its results 
a being capable of deciphering the traces 
that the v/s creatrix, which for the mo- 
ment we do not otherwise define, has left 
of its modus operandi? Does not such 
a fact, if fact it be, seem utterly irrecon- 
cilable with any theory which seeks to 
refer all things to the blind working of 
unconscious physical forces? Is it con- 
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ceivable that the interaction of such forces 
could give rise to that which understands, 
if it be but partially, and can descry, if 
it be but dimly, the course of the rise of 
what we call nature? We at least can- 
not but believe that such a result is and 
will ever appear to the mass of thinking 
men to be an ‘nxfended result; that con- 
sequently it points irresistibly to that 
overruling personal power, whose ex- 
istence the highest intellects that ever 
lived have held for a certainty; and 
proves that this finite being, man, this 
creature of a day, besides what he shares 
in common with the animated creation 
around him, has also something in com- 
mon with that overruling power. It 
appears to us that the pretension to 
possess truth at all is equivalent to the 
assertion of a divine lineage; that, in 
short, all science, so far as it is real sci- 
ence, is, so far as it extends, a transcript, 
in the finite consciousness, of the thoughts 
of an infinite mind, and thus proclaims the 
marvellous insight of that ancient writer 
who declared that “God created man in 
his own image.” 

There are other differentig of man, 
qualities which no mere animal shares 
with him, which point in the same direc- 
tion as his passion for and possession, if 
it be only a partial possession, of truth. 
Amongst these is his pursuit, however 
fitful and erratic, of an absolute ideal of 
right conduct, a pursuit which the oldest 
written memorials of the race, the Egyp- 
tian, show to have characterized man from 
the earliest dawn of history, and which 
no theory of social instincts has hitherto 
satisfactorily accounted for. The condi- 
tions of social life may undoubtedly have 
done much to foster many right habits of 
social conduct, but it is inconceivable that 
they should have set men on the search 
for a standard of perfection far transcend- 
ing the ordinary demands of social inter- 
course, and that they should have invested 
the awful figure of duty with a sacredness 
and a majesty which were not theirs to 
bestow. 

Such facts as the foregoing seem to us 
to show that if development has been the 
method by which the various forms of 
terrestrial life, including man, have been 
originated, natural selection is by no 
means a sufficient account of the means 
whereby it has been effected. We are 
not disposed to deny large influence to 
secondary causes, and in particular to 
natural selection in the perpetuation of 
useful variations, and in regard to the 
facts of geographical distribution. An 
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illustration by example may here be of 
use. We borrow the following particu- 
lars from Mr. Wallace : — 


Concealment more or less complete is use- 
ful to many animals, and absolutely essential 
to some. Those which have numerous ene- 
mies from which they cannot escape by rapidity 
of motion find safety in concealment. Those 
which prey upon others must also be so con- 
stituted as not to alarm them by their presence 
or their approach, or they would soon die of 
hunger. Nowit is remarkable in how many 
cases nature gives this boon to the animal. 
. . » Desert animals as a rule are desert-col- 
ored. . . . The lion is almost invisible when 
crouched upon the sand, or among desert 
rocks and stones. Antelopes are all more or 
less sandy-colored. The camel is pre-eminently 
so... . Desert birds are still more remark- 
ably protected by their assimilative hues... . 
Only in the tropics, among forests which never 
lose their foliage, do we find whole groups of 
birds whose chief color is green.* 


Doubtless in the case of animals need- 
ing protective coloring, natural selection 
would continually weed out any varying 
individuals which were so unfortunate as 
to be born with a conspicuous coat, and 
would give a better chance of perpetua- 
tion to any cases of better protective col- 
oring. But it is obvious that the perpet- 
uation, which natural selection may have 
been equal to, is a very distinct thing 
from the origination of variations, and 
especially of such variations as have be- 
stowed upon man his godlike endow- 
ments. 

Mr. Darwin, as we have already seen, 
allows the influence of “ unknown causes ” 
in producing most variations. The theist, 
therefore, is contradicting no demonstra- 
tion of science, bit, on the contrary, is 
furnishing the only principle which will 
account for the common properties of all 
living beings, for the identities of special 
sensation, such as sight, hearing, etc., that 
extend so widely, for the similarities of 
consciousness in regard to pleasure and 
pain which exist even between man and 
many insects, and, above all, the only 
principle which can explain the existence 
of man to himself, when he maintains that 
the development of. species has been de- 
termined and guided by divine power. It 
is not for him to pronounce exactly where 
the line is to be drawn between the direct 
action of the supreme will, and the indi- 
rect action of the same will through sec- 
ondary causes. It is sufficient if he can 
perceive that a way is open by which the 

* See Contributions to the Theory of Natural Se- 


lection, by Aifred Russel Wallace (Second Edition, 
London, 1871), pp. 49-52. 





eternal mind can mould and direct for the 
accomplishment of his own wise purposes 
this universe, which owes its existence to 
himself. Mr. Darwin believed-in the ex- 
istence and government of God. Sucha 
belief is not compatible with the idea that 
an unbroken circle of secondary laws ex- 
cludes the power which first originated 
those laws, and whence they incessantly 
derive all their effectiveness, from all di- 
rect action upon his creation. Rather, all 
that we learn from the history of life, and 
from individual spiritual experience, con- 
spires to teach us that, if the co-existence 
of the infinite and the finite is a perplex- 
ing mystery fora finite understanding, the 
condition, the sze gud@ non, of progress 
and advancement for the finite is a con- 
tinual bestowal of support, guidance, and 
elevating influence from the inexhaustible 
treasury of the infinite. 

Perhaps the most alarming consequence 
that appeared to follow from the doctrine 
of the development of species was that, 
whatever large hopes might be based 
upon it for the future of the race, no 
other future could reasonably be hoped 
for or believed in for the individual man 
than may be expected for the lower ani- 
mals. The fact that man’s future destiny 
appeared to be involved was, as we have 
already said, one chief cause of the oppo- 
sition to the new theory. If we could 
not affirm the immortality of brutes, the 
abandonment of the theory of special crea- 
tion would, it was supposed, take away 
all ground for affirming the immortality of 
man. 

This argument appears to have had 
considerable weight for the minds of 
some whose appreciation of scientific rea- 
sonings disposed them to accept the doc- 
trine of development while clinging to the 
belief in immortality. They have not 
shrunk from taking the only course that 
was open to them. They have boldly 
affirmed the immortality of brutes. We 
cannot but think that the effect of such a 
course must be to weaken the case which 
they desire to support. Without ventur- 
ing to dogmatize as to the divine purposes 
in regard to the animal creation at large, 
we feel strongly that the argument for the 
immortality of man rests upon a totally 
distinct footing from any that may be 
urged in behalf of the animals below him. 
Instead of being based upon that which 
man shares in common with the rest of 
the animal world, its strength is derived 
from the great endowments which distin- 
guish him from it. 

The difficulties in the way of believing 
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in a future life for the subject creation 
are enormous. At first sight, if we only 
think of the intelligent and affectionate 
companions of man, the difficulties do not 
appear so startling. But where is the 
line to be drawn? The principle must 
embrace all animal life; “life apparent in 
the merest midge that floats ;” life in the 
border-land that is hardly distinguishable 
from the vegetable kingdom (and why not 
the vegetable kingdom also? ); life in the 
cruel and untamed species; and in this 
case either these must cease to be what 
they are, or the weaker will only live again 
to become the prey of the stronger. We 
may well hesitate before accepting this 
solution of the problem. 

But let us turn to the alternative view. 
Apart from the belief in revelation, which 
itself partly rests on similar foundations, 
the grounds for believing in our own fu- 
ture existence remain, it seems to us, pre- 
cisely as they were, even if they do not 
derive additional strength from our in- 
creased perception of the laws of animal 
life. We seem to have learnt more clearly 
than before that no species has been en- 
dowed with, or been permitted to acquire, 
instincts or faculties which are useless, 
or, a fortiori, which are prejudicial to the 
species. Even of structures which seem 
to admit of some exceptions, owing to the 
inheritance of parts which may have been 
useful to some progenitor, but which un- 
der altered circumstances the descendant 
no longer needs, Mr. Darwin asserts as 
follows : — 


Natural selection will never produce in a 
being any structure more injurious than bene- 
ficial to that being; for natural selection acts 
solely by and for the goad of each. No organ 
will be formed, as Paley has remarked, for the 
purpose of causing pain, or for doing an injury 
to its possessor. .. . After the lapse of time, 
if any part comes to be injurious, it will be 
modified ; or if it be not so, the being will be- 
come extinct, as myriads have become extinct.* 


Let us also bear in mind that if the strug- 
gle for existence and the consequent war 
between various species awaken in us 
distressing thoughts, Mr. Darwin bids us 
console ourselves with the full belief hat 
no fear is feltt by the victims of slaugh- 
ter. 

Are we to believe that man is the single 


* See The Origin of Species, pp. 162, 163. 
t Ibid., p. 61. 





exception to these beneficent laws? Is it 
for no useful purpose, is it in order that 
he alone may experience fruitless desire 
and hopeless fear, that he has been per- 
mitted to acquire the knowledge that he 
lives, and that he will one day die, that he 
has learnt to shrink from annihilation, 
and to formulate to himself the desire of 
future existence? It seems to us that if 
there is truth in such considerations as 
those previously urged in support of the 
belief that a supreme will has determined 
the course of nature, and after whatever 
method created man, there can be but 
one answer to these questions. The dread 
of annihilation and the longing for a fu- 
ture existence have their roots deep in 
the noblest elements of human nature. 
Howsoever some scientists may turn their 
thoughts away from that dark shadow 
which for them no ray of faith illumines, 
the scientific passion itself for truth and 
knowledge cannot but shrink from hope- 
less extinction. Mutual affection, the 
knitting together and intertwining of hu- 
man hearts, must be only productive of a 
prolonged and unalleviated pang in the 
event of bereavement, if death be regarded 
as the end of all. Why, too, if man shall 
have no future opportunity of going on 
still towards perfection, is he capable of 
the lifelong pursuit of an ideal that, seen 
ever more and more clearly, still lures 
him on, though he never attains it? These 
thoughts appeal with varying force to dif- 
ferent classes of minds; but every one 
must confess — and the attempt to shut 
out thoughts of death implies the confes- 
sion —that human life as distinguished 
from brute life has a character of incom- 
pleteness which proclaims it to be only a 
beginning and not the whole. 

To conclude. Whatever of truth there 
may be in the doctrines so ably advocated 
by the great scientist whom we have lately 
lost, amounts, from the religious point of 
view, to no more than an extension of our 
knowledge of the sphere of secondary 
laws. The fundamental doctrine of the 
theist is left precisely as it was. The be- 
lief in the great Creator and Ruler of the 
universe is, as we have seen, confessed 
by the author of these doctrines. The 
grounds remain untouched of faith in the 
personal deity who is in intimate relation 
with individual souls, who is their guide 
and helper in life, and who can be trusted 
in regard to the great hereafter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
COOMASSIE VILLA. 


COLONEL KENYON was not called upon 
to reduce his balance; nor, so far as he 
could judge, had his surmise regarding 
Marescalchi been a correct one. The 
heaviness which had oppressed that lively 
youth endured but for a night, and his 
troubles —if indeed he had any — exer- 
cised no visible influence upon his spirits 
in the morning. He appeared to great 
advantage at breakfast, was loquacious 
and amusing, without being malicious, 
and exerted himself very creditably to 
help out Mrs. Stanniforth in the thank- 
less task of entertaining a set of guests 
who showed no capacity for entertaining 
themselves. In answer to certain inter- 
rogatories, Hugh was able honestly to 
assure Margaret that he thought her 
adopted son a great social success. 

“There is not one young man in a hun- 
dred,” Colonel Kenyon declared, “ who 
could make the best of an awkward posi- 
tion as he does.” 

“How an awkward position?” Mar- 
garet asked. 

“Well, it is awkward, you know; it 
can’t be otherwise. He is obliged, in a 
way, to do the duties of master of the 
house, and yet he is not the master of the 
house. If he were really your son, for 
instance, he would take old Lady What’s- 
her name in to dinner; he would sit op- 

osite to you, in the place which Mrs. 
Vinnington ——” 

“T bought an oval table on purpose to 
avoid that difficulty,” interrupted Mar- 
garet. 

Hugh smiled. “ You saw that it exist- 
ed, then. I say he comes out of it 
uncommonly well. He doesn’t assert 
himself too much, and he doesn’t keep 
ostentatiously in the background. He 
looks the situation in the face, in short, 
and accepts it for what it is, as a sensible 
fellow and a gentleman should. At least, 
so it seems to me.” Considering that 
Colonel Kenyon was speaking of one 
whom he disliked, this was very hand- 
some; but Margaret scarcely noticed the 
encomium. 

“Do you think he feels it?” she asked 
eagerly; “do you think it distresses 
him?” 

“T can’t tell. You ought to be a better 
judge of that than I. I knowI should 
feel it, if I were in his shoes; and from 





one point of view I think it would be a 
pity if he didn’t. Heseems to lead a 
jolly life and enjoy it—small blame to 
him! But he will be a happier man when 
he has a profession of his own to work 
at, and rooms of his own to live in. I 
should impress that upon him, were I 
you.” 

Margaret sighed, and answered rather 
irrelevantly, “I wish all these people 
would go away; it is so much pleasanter 
when we are alone.” 

In a few days’ time she had her wish. 
The Flintshires were the first to go; and 
the remainder of the party with great 
promptitude and unanimity followed their 
leader. Longbourne, if the truth must be 
told, was not quite the pleasantest house 
in England to stay at, nor was Margaret 
very successful as a hostess. To people 
who were poor, or sick, or in trouble, she 
was the kindest, the most unselfish, and 
the most unwearying of friends; but she 
had not the gift of small talk, she could 
not always remember what to say and 
what to leave unsaid, and she was unable 
to feign an interest where she felt none. 
And of these deficiencies she was fully 
conscious. 

“Tf it were not for Philip,” she said, 
as the last carriage drove away from the 
door, “ I should never succeed in induc- 
ing any one to come down here, and my 
mother and Edith would live in a howling 
wilderness.” 

“ Really, Margaret dear, that is a poor 
compliment to us,” cried Mrs. Winning- 
ton, who unfortunately overheard this re- 
mark. “I hope some of our friends find 
our society a sufficient attraction.” 

“ You’ve put your foot in it again as 
usual, Meg,” whispered Philip. ‘“ When 
is the next batch due ?” 

“Oh, not for a long time, I hope,” she 
answered in the same subdued voice. 
“Even Tom Stanniforth writes to say that 
he is obliged to postpone his visit for a 
fortnight; and I don’t know of any one 
else who is expected.” 

“ Then,” exclaimed Philip aloud, “ let’s 
be happy for a fortnight!” 

And for a fortnight, or the best part of 
it, most of them were happy. In the ab- 
sence of outsiders, the denizens of Long- 
bourne and Broom Leas were habitually 
together morning, noon, and night. The 
—_ people had been brought up as 

rothers and sisters; and although, for 
obvious reasons, it had been found impos- 
sible to maintain this fiction of relation- 
ship beyond a certain epoch in their lives, 
the outward forms and privileges pertain- 
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ing thereto had not been suffered to fall 
altogether into disuse. If Philip hap- 
pened to find himself at Broom Leas to- 
wards one o’clock, he took his place at 
the luncheon table as a matter of course, 
and without anything being said upon the 
subject; and neither Walter nor Nellie 
thought it necessary to wait for an invita- 
tion before arranging to dine at Long- 
bourne. To Hugh Kenyon the easy in- 
timacy of this quiet life was like the real- 
ization of a dream; and for ten days at 
least it seemed to him that he had reached 
the green oasis which had been ever be- 
fore his eyes throughout those toilsome 
years spent upon the Indian plains. En- 
glish oaks made a grateful shade for him ; 
soft English clouds floated low overhead, 
tempering the heat of the summer sun; 
English birds twittered for him on dewy 
mornings; and although the blithe tink- 
ling of the mower’s scythe, like the 
thumping of the flails on the threshing- 
floor, had passed away during his time of 
exile, never to be heard any more, there 
was still an abundance of pleasant rural 
sights and sounds to refresh the heart of 
a returned wanderer. If Kenyon was 
not happy, he ought to have been so. . He 
and Margaret had many a long talk to- 
gether, while the young folks played lawn- 
tennis or made excursions on horseback; 
old friends came up from Crayminster to 
chat over old times; the weather was 
glorious ; and, best of all, Mrs. Winning- 
ton was laid up with the gout. 

The poor lady had become subject of 
late years to periodical visits from that 
enemy of the human race, and suffered 
during their continuance as much as her 
best friends could have wished her to do. 
Stern Mrs. Prosser, who was cut out by 
nature for a Methodist, but whom the 
tendencies of the age had converted into 
an ardent disciple of Mr. Langley, attrib- 
uted the present attack to an unholy in- 
dulgence in animal food on Fridays; the 
sufferer herself made her exertions in the 
entertainment of her daughter’s guests 
responsible for it; but, whatever its cause, 
it is to be feared that no one, except Mar- 
garet, offered up prayers for its speedy 
termination. It came to an end, after 
having run its course, without any ex- 
traneous aid of that kind; and with it 
came an end of all harmless gaiety 
and laughter. With Mrs. Winnington 
stretched upon the drawing-room sofa in 
a quilted satin dressing-gown and a shock- 
ing bad temper, no one had the heart or 
the courage to be merry: even Philip was 
upon his best behavior, talked little, and 





refrained from any irritating speeches. 
He obtained small thanks for his forbear- 
ance. 

“That young man has either got into 
some mischief, or he is meditating some,” 
Mrs. Winnington took occasion to whis- 
per impressively to Hugh. “I always 
know that anything like self-effacement 
on his part bodes no good for poor Mar- 
garet’s peace.” 

And when, in the course of the day, 
Philip announced casually that he was 
going away for a week, the old lady threw 
a triumphant glance at her confidant, as 
who should say, “ Didn’t I tell you so?” 

“Why, where are you off to?” asked 
Hugh innocently. 

“| think,” said Philip in deliberate ac- 
cents, “that we must be going to have a 
change of weather. The glass has been 
falling all day.” 

The questioner felt very much snubbed 
and very naturally angry. It is not pleas- 
ant to be set down by a man of halt your 
age, and it is still less pleasant to feel that 
the implied rebuke is merited. Of course 
no one has any business to put direct 
questions, and Hugh remembered that 
Margaret had said something to him about 
letting young men go their own way. 
Still, distinctions ought to be drawn be- 
tween intentional and inadvertent sole- 
cisms, and Hugh said to himself in his 
wrath that this impertinent puppy might 
go to the devil for anything he cared. 
Nothing more was said upon the subject 
at the time; but after dinner Mrs. Win- 
nington, undeterred by the fate of her 
predecessor, chose to repeat the same 
query in a loud and authoritative voice ; 
and she, at all events, was rewarded by an 
answer. 

“]T have received her Majesty’s com- 
mand,” said Philip sweetly, “to attend 
her at Balmoral. I believe there is a 
probability of my being asked to form a 
fresh administration.” 

Upon this, Walter, who was easily 
moved to laughter, broke out into a tre- 
mendous guffaw, which was followed by 
a deep and awful silence. Margaret be- 
gan to talk very quickly, and soon after- 
wards Mrs. Winnington, who had closed 
her eyes, not deigning to make any re- 
joinder, was assisted off to bed by her 
maid. 

Later in the evening, when. the three 
men of the party were sitting in the smok- 
ing-room, Philip condescended to give a 
sort of reason for his departure, unasked. 
“ Mrs. Winnington and I are like buckets 
in a well,” he said; “when one comes 
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into sight away goes the other. Perhaps 
the dear old creature may have started 
off on a round of visits before I come 
back. The fact is that I promised to go 
and stay with some people about this 
time.” 

“Then why the dickens couldn’t you 
say so?” blurted out Walter. “ What’s 
the use of making mysteries?” 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. “ My 
dear fellow, I don’t make mysteries; but 
it isn’t always convenient to tell everybody 
where one has been and where one is go- 
ing. If you answer in onescase you must 
answer in all. Suppose I were to ask you 
what you and Edith were doing, when you 
marched off to the farm-yard this after- 
noon, and left us without a word of expla- 
nation? I don’t want to know; but sup- 
pose I had the indiscretion to ask?” 

“Well, I should tell you the truth. 
We were seeing the pigs fed. Now 
then!” 

“Ah,I givein. I admit the superiority 
of your method, and in future I shall | 
ways try to be equally candid. So you 
went to see the pigs fed, did you? And 
to-morrow I am going to see the Smiths, 
or the Browns, or the Robinsons. Strictly 
true; and at the same time conveniently 
vague.” On the following morning, ac- 
cordingly, Philip quitted Longbourne for 
some destination unknown, leaving be- 
hind him one trustful heart and several 
suspicious ones. Margaret made a rather 
lame apology to Hugh on his behalf. 

“ Philip is a little reticent sometimes ; 
circumstances have made him so. He 
does not always tell even me what his 
plans are and how he spends his time; 
and I think it is so much better not to 
force any one’s confidence. I know he 
will always come to me when he is in 
trouble.” 

“TI dare say he will, answered Hugh 
drily. And immediately afterwards, fear- 
ing that he had said a terribly severe 
thing, he added, “ No one likes to be 
cross-examined. I don’t like it myself. I 
remember how strict my poor old father 
used to be, and of course I concealed 
things from him. As for Philip, he will 
grow out of the habit of thinking his pro- 
ceedings of such supreme importance to 
the world. Probably he is no worse em- 
ployed now than in rehearsing for play- 
acting at some country house in the next 
county.” 

At the moment when this generous con- 
ecture was uttered, the subject of it was 
ailing a hansom at the Charing Cross 
station ; and if the address which he gave 





to the cabman had been heard at Long- 
bourne, it might have occasioned some 
misgivings there. ‘Coomassie Villa, 
Wolseley Road, West Brompton ” — it 
certainly had not an aristocratic, nor even 
a respectable ring, and it would have been 
difficult to give a satisfactory explanation 
of Mr. Marescalchi’s presence in such 
quarters in the month of August. 

Nobody, however, did hear it, except 
the cabman, and he didn’t know where 
Wolseley Road was, and had to be guided 
thither by the umbrella of his fare. Coo- 
massie Villa, when reached, proved to be 
a small detached house, situated in the 
very last street in London, and looking as 
if it had been built about the day before 
yesterday. To right and left of it were 
other dwellings of a similar size, but of 
great diversity of architecture, all surpass- 
ingly hideous and most as yet unten- 
anted; the road which led to it was full 
of ruts and deep holes, and its windows 
looked upon a waste of cabbage-gardens 
and smoking brick-fields. 

Philip caught up his portmanteau 
briskly, dismissed the hansom, and let 
himself in with a latch-key. No servant 
appeared to relieve him of his load, nor 
was there a sign of life about the place 
until he had shut the hall-door behind him 
with a bang. Then there came a sudden 
rushing and pattering sound from over- 
head, and an exceedingly pretty young 
woman flew down the narrow staircase, 
dragging her long silken skirts after her, 
and, throwing her arms round his neck, 
cried, “Oh, Philip, how late you are! I 
had almost given you up.” 

Philip kissed her, held her away from 
him at arm’s length, and inspected her 
from head to foot, laughing softly to him- 
self. She was a delicate, fragile little 
creature, with pink and white cheeks, and 
an abundance of fair hair arranged in 
little curls all over her head. She was 
absurdly over-dressed, and was evidently 
conscious of being so; for she said, in a 
deprecating, half-frightened voice, “I 
thought, as you was coming, I might make 
myself smart, Philip, just for once. I did 
so long to put on this beautiful gown ; but 
it seemed a shame to be taking the wear 
out of it when there was no one but Sarah 
and cook to see me.” She passed her 
hands over her well-fitting body and 
stroked her olive-green skirt lovingly. 
“ Exquisite !—ain’t it?” cried she, with 
childish glee. 

“Itis indeed,” Philip answered gravely. 
“So I am late,am I? You see, I have 
had to drive from Dan to Beersheba. 
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Upon my word, Fan, I think I shall have 
to move you out of this into some place 
within the limits of civilization. I don’t 
believe there would be any risk about it, 
and it would be a great deal more con- 
venient.” 

They were now sitting in a tiny draw- 
ing-room, which was furnished with more 
luxury and in better taste than might have 
been expected from the outward appear- 
ance of the villa. 

“Oh, I hope you won’t!” cried the lit- 
tle woman. “That is, you do what you 
think best, dear; what pleases you will 
please me ; but I’d rather be here than in 
a regular London street. I like the view, 
you see; it sort of puts me in mind of the 
country.” 

Philip looked out at the dreary cabbage- 
ewe the black, broken fences, and the 

rick-fields all simmering in a hot haze. 
“ Poor little Fan!” he said compassion- 
ately; “it’s a horrid shame to keep you 
mewed up here all the summer; but it 
can’t be helped. Another year we shall 
be able to manage better, I hope.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind it!’ she answered 
cheerfully. ‘Iam very ’appy— happy, I 
mean — oie: and now that you’ve come, 
dear, I wouldn’t change places -with the 
queen on herthrone. There’s days when 
it’s a little lonesome; but cook has given 
me a cat to keep me company, and what 
with my lessons and the pianner and the 
’ouse — housekeeping, I get through the 
days wonderfully. Now don’t you fret 
about me, Philip dear ; please don’t fret — 
for my sake.” 

“Well, if you put it upon that ground 
—I won’t,” answered Philip, who some- 
times indulged in a little mild sarcasm at 
his own expense, and found the sensation 
a rather refreshing and bracing one, 
“ There are undeniable advantages in liv- 
ing in this back-of-beyond sort of place, 
apart from its charmingly rural situation. 
Also I haven’t paid for the furniture yet ; 
and the upholsterer might get nervous if 
he found us flitting so soon. You don’t 
stay indoors too much, I hope?” 

“Notmow. At first I used to be afraid 
of meeting people; but I’ve got over that; 
and now Sarah and me go out every even- 
ing. Oh, and who do you think I came 
across in Kensington Gardens last week? 
—nearly ran into his arms. Why, Sal- 
ford. It did give me such a start!” 

“Salford!” cried Philip, with a rather 
alarmed face; “ I thought he was in Nor- 
way. Did he recognize you?” 

“Not he; he didn’t have the chance. 
I put down my parasol, so as to hide my 
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face, and he passed almost as close to me 
as you are, walking with another gentle- 
man. I heard him say something about 
‘ beastly country — half starved — couldn’t 
have stood it another week ;’ and then he 
begun using awful language, like he al- 
ways used to, you know, and when I 
peeped out he was gone. I’d have given 
anything to have spoke to him — just for 
the sake of old times.” 

“ My dear Fanny, you must never think 
of doing anything of that kind. Good 
heavens! it might be the ruin of us.” 

“Oh, Philip! of course I wouldn’t have 
done it; I should never disobey you. I 
didn’t really care to talk to him either — 
not for himself. Don’t you know how I 
always used to tell you | couldn’t a-bear 
him?” 

“ Bear him, Fan. No; I remember he 
wasn’t a favorite of yours; though I be- 
lieve he thought you were desperately 
smitten with him. Did I tell you that all 
Oxford gave him the credit of eloping 
with you?” 

“Him, indeed!” cried Fanny, with a 
toss of her head; “well, I’m sure! 
They’re very clever people at Oxford, but 
they don’t know so much as they think. 
Why, I’d no more have looked at him! — 
not if he’d offered to make me his mar- 
chioness. And that’s what he’d never 
have done.” 

“ Not such a fool, eh? Fortunately or 
unfortunately — which is it, do you think ? 
— some other men are less prudent,” said 
Philip, looking at her and laughing. 

Mrs. Marescalchi, who had been hold- 
ing up her left hand, the better to admire 
the wedding-ring which adorned it, flushed 
and then turned pale. “Ah, my dear,” 
she sighed, “the day will come when 
you'll repent of all your goodness to me, 
Maybe you’re repenting of it just a little 
bit already.” 

Maybe he was. He did not like to 
acknowledge himself inferior in worldly 
wisdom to Lord Salford, a man whom he 
utterly despised; and as to the abstract 
wisdom of marrying a young woman from 
a pastry-cook’s shop there could hardly 
be two opinions. He was not, and never 
had been, very deeply in love with poor 
little Fanny; but he had married because 
he had fancied himself so, because he 
hated to deny himself anything that he 
had set his heart upon, and because, if 
the truth must be told, she would not 
have consented to occupy Coomassie Villa 
upon any otherterms. When he thought 
seriously of the step that he had taken, 
and of its inevitable consequences, he felt 
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very uncomfortable : therefore he thought 
of it as seldom as possible. 

“You little goose!” he said; “I don’t 
repent of anything.” . 

She went on, without heeding him: 
“ But when that day does come, you’ll re- 
member — won’t you ?— that it wasn’t all 
my fault. You’H remember what a long 
time I held out against you, and that | 
only gave in at last because I loved 
you so. I’m afraid I shall never get to 

e like a lady —not a real lady. I do my 
lessons every day, as you told me; and 
when I’m alone | think I can beyave — 
well, dehave then —as nice as any of 
them; but if you was to introduce me to 
Mrs. Stanniforth to-morrow I should be 
that flustered —oh, dear! You won’t let 
any of your people know that we’re mar- 
ried for a long time; will you, dear?” 

Philip unhesitatingly promised that he 
would not. He told Fanny that she was 
a dear little sensible thing, and that there 
was not one woman in a thousand who 
would have seen the necessity for con- 
cealment, and submitted to it as cheer- 
fully as she had done. At this commen- 
dation Fanny brightened up; her pretty 
face broke out into smiles and dimples, 
and the tears which had been gathering 
in her eyes vanished. She did not mind 
concealment one bit, she declared. Peo- 
ple might stare and gossip as much as 
they liked — and to be sure cook was very 
impertinent at times — but what did she 
care? Let them chatter. ‘“ You see,” 
she explained, “it isn’t with me as it 
might be with other girls. I’ve neither 
kith nor kin, except Aunt Keziah; and 
Aunt Keziah knows all about it, and saw 
us married with her own eyes. Bless 

ou! I’m as happy as the day is long. I 
don’t want for anything, unless it’s to see 
you a little oftener, Philip.” 

The vehemence of these protestations 
might have led some persons to suspect 
that the speaker was not quite as indiffer- 
ent to the opinion of the world as she 
professed to be; but Philip did not ap- 
pear to doubt her sincerity. He patted 
her on the head, praised her good sense 
again, and assured her that her patiefite 
would have its reward all in good time. 
Then, having had enough of serious con- 
versation, he sat down at the piano and 
began singing snatches of songs trom the 
comic operas of the day, improvising an 
accompaniment for himself as he went 
on, while his wife listened in adoring ad- 
miration. 

Philip had a remarkably sweet tenor 
voice, which he managed not unskilfully. 





It was one of the many gifts which he 
possessed, and which he had cultivated 
for a time and then wearied of; for there 
was no pertinacity in his nature, and of 
all things in the world he abhorred drudg- 
ery the most. He was fond of music, 
however, and would sing in a desultory 
sort of way for an hour at a time, when 
he had no more amusing occupation at 
hand. The round, liquid notes filled the 
little house, and floated out through the 
open window into the sultry atmosphere 
beyond, causing the few passers-by to 
pause and listen, and falling gratefully 
upon the ears of Fanny’s music-master, 
who reached the doorstep in time to hear 
i Catarina bella” from beginning to 
end. 

“God bless my soul, sir!” cried the 
good man, bursting into the room with 
scant ceremony, “what a sad pity it is 
that you have not your daily bread to 
earn! There are thousands a year in that 
voice of yours, Mr. Marescalchi, if you 
only knew it.” 

Philip laughed, and said he believed 
that his voice was destined to be utilized 
in other and less attractive quarters than 
the opera-house; and then, as he pos- 
sessed an ear as well as a voice, and did 
not care about hearing poor Fanny worry 
her way through the “ Harmonious Black- 
smith,” he took his hat, and strolled out 
into the hideous wilderness that sur- 
rounded his wife’s dwelling. 

The hopeless ugliness, the solitude, the 
heat and the bad smells of that shabby- 
genteel suburb did not depress his spir- 
its. Philip was one of those happy people 
who, while loving all beautiful things, can 
do very well without them for a time; and, 
after all, he didn’t live at Coomassie Villa. 
He enjoyed his brief periods of residence 
there chiefly because they came in some 
sort under the head of forbidden pleas- 
ures. There was something that tickled 
his fancy, too, in the notion of being a 
married man and the owner of such a 
queer establishment; and he contemplated 
the half-finished houses, the dirty children 
playing in the middle of the road, and the 
clothes hanging out to dry in the back- 
yards with an amused smile, as part and 
parcel of the humors of the situation. 
He was in high good humor, lounging 
hither and thither in the midst of all that 
unsightliness and squalor; and ever as 
he walked, the music-master’s hasty ex- 
clamation kept measure with his steps in 
a pleasant, monotonous cadence of ** Thou- 
sands a year!— thousands a year!” 
“ Why not?” Philip cried aloud, at last ; 
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and echo returned no answer to this 
uery. 

That day was an altogether delightful 
one for Mrs. Marescalchi. She was in- 
formed that, subject to certain prudential 
restrictions, she might choose for herself 


. in what way she would spend the latter 


half of it; and, after due consideration, 
she decided for a row on the river, dinner 
at the Criterion, and a visit to the prome- 
nade concert at Covent Garden to finish 
up with. At that season of the year such 
a programme did not seem too risky to be 
sanctioned, and in pursuance of it the 
young couple found themselves, about an 
hour before sunset, drifting lazily down 
stream towards Hammersmith. 

“ Fan,” said Philip suddenly, “I have 
hit upon an entirely new scheme of life.” 

“ Have you, dear?” responded Fanny, 
straightening herself up, and ceasing to 
dabble her fingers in the water; for the 
tone of her lord and master’s voice ap- 
peared to call for an attitude of respect 
and attention. 

“TI have always thought,” Philip said 
gravely, “that the finger of fate pointed 
me rather towards spangles and tights 
than towards the woolsack. I am sure 
you will agree with me in thinking that I 
might easily become lord chancellor, if 
I were not above being at the trouble of 
earning that distinction.” 

Fanny signified that she felt no doubt 
whatever as to that. 

“The lord chancellor gets 10,000/. a 
year, which is very pretty pay, as times 
go; but then one has to pass through a 

euce of a lot of bother and worry, and to 
grow an ugly old man, before one has a 
chance of drawing the salary. All things 
considered, I am not sure that it would 
not be preferable to put up with a smaller 
income —say a couple of thousands a 
year, or so — and begin to earn it, while 
one is in the prime of one’s youth and 
beauty, as a primo tenore at the opera.” 

Fanny clapped her hands in delight. 
* Oh, Philip, do you really mean it? How 
glorious! But | didn’t know gentlemen 
ever went upon the stage.” 

“In these enlightened days, my dear 
Fanny, a gentleman. is allowed to exercise 
any trade that brings in a sufficient 
amount of money. I think I’ll goand look 
up old Steinberger to-morrow, and hear 
what he says. Supposing that he reports 
favorably — which he very likely won’t do, 
mind you —I shall be much inclined to 
brave the home authorities, and go in for 
an independent career. There’s a charm 
about independence — at least 1 imagine 





that there is; for I have no personal ex- 
perience to guide mein speaking upon the 
point. Inthe sense of freedém from su- 
pervision, it might be attainable pretty 
early in the business : freedom from pecu- 
niary obligations. would ‘have to be post- 
poned until a little later. Oh,’my dear 
Fan, what an unmitigated rascal you have 
got for a husband!” 

Fanny stared, shook her pretty head in 
bewilderment, and exclaimed, “ Why, 
whatever do you mean?” 

“It would take rather too long to ex- 
plain. How would you like to go to Italy 
for a couple of years?” 

“ Me? Goto Italy? Oh, laws!” 

“Fanny, you shock me. You really 
should try to cure yourself of indulging 
in low ejaculations. You may say ‘Oh, 
lor’!’? when you want to intimate delight 
and surprise; I heard a duchess use the 
expression the other day, so it must be all 
right; but you mustn’t say ‘Oh, laws!’ 
—it’s vulgar. Yes; I suppose, if I do 
go in for this business, it will be a case of 
Italy to begin with. There is no reason 
why you shouldn’t complete your educa- 
tion there, and we should certainly be able 
to see much more of one another in a for- 
eign land than we can here.” 

That clinched the matter, so far as Mrs. 
Marescalchi was concerned. Visions of 
palms and orange-groves, of marble pal- 
aces and shady retreats, made for happy 
lovers, began forthwith to present them- 
selves to her excited imagination. She 
could hardly enjoy the unwonted dissipa- 
tion of the evening for thinking of it all; 
and Philip was very good-natured in help- 
ing out her crude dreams with sundry 
pretty fancy sketches of their future life. 
No one knew better than he did how un- 
likely it was that fancy would in this in- 
stance prove the forerunner of fact; but 
no one had a clearer conviction than he of 
the harmlessness of fancy and the wisdom 
of indulging in it, upon occasion. It did 
not affect the future one way or the other, 
and it made the present agreeable. Phil- 
ip’s philosophy was of that practical kind 
which concerns itself chiefly with the pres- 
ent. 

Everybody who is at all in the musical 
world knows Herr Steinberger; and so, 
for the matter of that, do a few thousands 
of people who are not. Years ago he es- 
tablished his reputation by introducing 
to the Parisian stage a young singer 
whose fame is now world-wide. Short] 
after this lucky hit, he took up his resi- 
dence in London, where he soon became 
the singing-master Jar excellence of so- 
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ciety, and where he is to be seen most 
nights during the season, playing raging 
accompaniments to the drawing-room per- 
formances of amateurs of both sexes. 
He is a man of much energy, persever- 
ance, and good-will; his successes have 
been many ; and as he charges the highest 
permissible price for his lessons, and is 
said to bein the habit of addressing his 
pupils with the most cruel frankness, his 
popularity is unbounded, and during nine 
months at least out of the year he is as 
hardworked and as well paid for his work 
as any toiler within the four seas. 

Philip, who had a slight acquaintance 

with Herr Steinberger, from having met 
him here and there at theatrical and oper- 
atic entertainments, went to call upon him 
on the morning after his arrival in Lon- 
don, and found him in the act of packing 
up in preparation for a well-earned holi- 
day. Steinberger, like a man of business 
as he was, wasted no time in prelimina- 
ries, and expressed no surprise at his 
visitor’s choice of a profession, but pro- 
ceeded to put him through his paces. 
His verdict was not particularly encourag- 
ing. 
% Hah! very pretty —very goot for a 
leetle concert in a leetle room; but you 
know not how to sing at all—oh, not at 
all, not at all! You must forget all what 
you have learnt; that is the first thing. 
How old are you?” 

“ Twenty-four,” said Philip. 

“So! There is no great hurry, then. 
Come to me again in the autumn, if you 
do not change your mind meanwhile. 
You have a voice ; but whether it is worth 
anything —that is more than I, or any 
one else, can tell you yet. Work, work, 
work ; and in two years’, three years’ time 
— perhaps — we shall see.” 

And before Philip could press the ora- 
cle for any more definite response he was 
gently pushed out of the room. 

Fanny, who had been pacing up and 
down the street outside during this inter- 
view, was a little disappointed when she 
heard the upshot of it. 

“T expect he’s a siily sort of old man 
after all,” she said. 

But Philip reassured her. “ Steinber- 
berger’s always like that: it’s his way. 
He doesn’t choose to let his praise be 
easily earned; and quite right too: no- 
body cares for a cheap article. If he 
hadn’t thought pretty well of my chances, 
he wouldn’t have told me to come to him 
again.” 

Philip had taken it strongly into his 
head that he would like to become a sec- 





ond Mario; and that, according to the 
Italian proverb, was the surest means he 
could have adopted towards attaining his 
end. It had, at all events, the effect of 
making him very cheerful and sanguine 
for the time; for when he wanted a thing 
very much, he always made up his mind 
that he was sure to get it, hating disap- 
pointment, and being unable to bring 
himself to the contemplation of so disa- 
greeable an eventuality. 

Prophesying smooth things, and enjoy- 
ing the glories of success in advance, he 
strolled along the shady.side of Piccadilly, 
while the happy Fanny hung upon his 
words ; which thing he would hardly have 
dared to do, even at that advanced season 
of the year, had he had all his wits about 
him. And before very long his neglect of 
ordinary precautions was brought home to 
him in a way which he did not like; for 
as the couple turned into the Green Park, 
who should come striding out, and almost 
run =p against them, but Colonel Ken- 

ont 

J The encounter was over, and Colonel 
Kenyon round the corner and out of sight 
in an instant; and Philip, who would have 
given a great deal to know whether the 
recognition had been mutual or not, con- 
tinued his walk in a state of painful un- 
certainty. He comforted himself by re- 
flecting that the old fellow was just that 
sort of duffer who would pull up and 
shake hands with a friend, no matter un- 
der what circumstances he might chance 
to meet him ; but, for all that, he inwardly 
cursed his own thoughtlessness, and re- 
solved that no one should ever meet him 
in the streets of London with Fanny 
again. 

Two days afterwards he went down to 
stay with some friends in Gloucestershire, 
whence he immediately despatched a let- 
ter to Margaret, giving her a very enter- 
taining description of a ball at which he 
had not been present, and stating that he 
had been so busy with rehearsals ever 
since his arrival that he really had not 
been able to find a minute for writing 
before. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MISS BRUNE’S PARTNER. 


THE great fire which consumed two- 
thirds of the Duke of Retford’s historic 
mansion in Yorkshire, reducing to ashes 
about a quarter of a mile of indifferent 
pictures, together with much ancient and 
valuable furniture and many curiosities 
and heirlooms impossible to replace, was 
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an event deeply deplored by his Grace, 
still more deeply deplored by the insur- 
ance offices, and declared by the newspa- 
pers to be nothing less than a public 
calamity. Still, as is the case with most 
calamities, public and private, there were 
not a few people who found their profit in 
it; and among these were persons of all 
ranks dwelling round about Crayminster. 
For, although the work of reconstruction 
was set on foot with all the speed which 
a magnate of the Duke of Retford’s re- 
sources could = it had barely 
been in full swing for tWb years, and was 
consequently very far indeed from ap- 
proaching completion, when the young 
Marquis of Craybridge came of age; and 
thus it became necessary that the festivi- 
ties which ought to have gladdened the 
north of England upon that occasion 
should be held at Craybridge Hall, a resi- 
dence little liked and seldom visited by 
the family. The festivities in question 
were, it was rumored, to be celebrated 
upon a scale unprecedented in the annals 
of thecounty. They were to last through 
the best part of a week; they were to 
be marked not only by the ordinary feat- 
ures of triumphal arches, oxen roasted 
whole, bonfires, fireworks, and the like, 
but by a revival of sundry old English 
sports, intermingled with such modern 
ones as cricket, polo, and lawn-tennis, and 
they, were to include a ball which a prince 
of the blood royal had promised to grace 
with his presence. 

All this enforced hospitality would have 
possessed little interest for our friends at 
Broom Leas —for Craybridge Hall was 
situated some fifteen miles away from 
them, and its inmates were not upon their 
visiting-list — had not the heir apparent, 
who had been Walter’s fag at Eton, hap- 
pened to meet his old schoolfeilow at a 
cricket-match on the Crayminster ground, 
and taken that opportunity for renewing 
acquaintance with him. This chance en- 
counter had led to an introduction of both 
Walter and his sister to the duchess, who 
had been very civil and friendly ; and for 
some days afterwards Nellie had cher- 
ished a faint hope of being invited to the 
great ball. Nothing, however, came of 
it; and when Walter was asked to take 
part in the cricket-match, and to dine and 
sleep at Craybridge afterwards, she ceased 
to think about the matter, perceiving that 
her dream of dancing in the same room 
with royalty was not to be fulfilled upon 
that occasion. All the greater, therefore, 
was her delight when, at the eleventh 
hour, Lord Craybridge rode over to Broom 





Leas bearing a hastily written, but kindly, 
note from his mother, in which Miss 
Brune was begged, if she would pardon 
the informality of the invitation, to stay 
at the Hall, not only for the night of the 
ball, but for the entire week. Every hole 
and corner in the house had had its occu- 
pant allotted to it weeks before, the young 
man explained; it was only that morning 
that one of the invited guests had sent an 
apology, and had left free the room which 
it was hoped that Miss Brune would con- 
sent to use. His mother would have 
called herself; only the truth was that she 
was in such a state of fuss and flurry that 
she hardly knew whether she was stand- 
ing on her head or her heels. 

“T don’t suppose there is such another 
abominable house in England. Nothing 
could make it habitable ; and we have got 
to cram at least twenty more people into 
it than it will hold. The whole business 
will be acute misery for us. But I dare 
say it won’t be bad fun for the lookers- 
on, and we’ll do the best we can to amuse 
you, Miss Brune, if you’ll come.” 

Miss Brune required no persuasive 
speeches. She answered, with the frank- 
ness which was her habit, “ Thank you; 
I should like of all things to go; but I 
am afraid I mustn’t give an answer until 
I have seen my father. Would it do if I 
wrote by to-night’s post?” 

Lord Craybridge intimated that a de- 
mand for instant decision had not formed 
part of his instructions; and after apolo- 
gizing once more, and declaring that he 
should wait the arrival of the post-bag the 
next morning with the greatest anxiety, 
took his leave. 

“Undoubtedly you must go,” said Mr. 
Brune, when his sanction was requested 
later in the day. “We will forgive the 
duchess’s want of ceremony, because 
much must be pardoned to duchesses. 
Moreover, Nell, it is quite clear to me 
that you are upon the threshold of a great 
opportunity. Only play your cards skil- 
fully, and who knows whether you may 
not become a duchess voonsell one of 
these days? I am grieved that you should 
not have had the presence of mind to 
press Lord Craybridge to stay to lunch- 
eon.” 

“That boy!” cried Nellie, with fine 
disdain; “‘why he must be three years 
younger than Walter, at least. Besides, 
I would rather die than marry a man 
above me in rank. Fancy being like 
Lady Travers, who doesn’t dare to ask 
her own relations into her own house! 
If I thought any one could suspect me of 
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such pitiful designs, I wouldn’t go to 
Craybridge at all.” 

“Perhaps nobody will suspect you, 
Mr. Brune answered gravely; “indeed, 
there seems to be a very good chance that 
nobody will. Pray don’t refuse this invi- 
tation hastily. Consider what you owe to 
your aye consider what will be the 
position of your poor father if there is 
another bad harvest, and the hops turn 
out a failure again ; and if that won’t move 
you, picture to yourself the impotent wrath 
of Mrs. Winnington when she hears that 
you have gone to stay a whole week with 
a duchess.” 

It must be acknowledged that this last 
consideration would have had some weight 
with Nellie, even if her mind had not al- 
ready been made up; for she had had 
many things to bear from Mrs. Winning- 
ton in the way of patronage and criticism, 
and hers was not a meek nature. But 
she had more than a sufficiency of other 
motives, less open to exception, to influ- 
ence her decision; and she went to bed 
that night with a heart so full of joyous 
anticipation that there was no room in it 
for malice or uncharitableness. 

Nellie Brune was fortunate enough and 
unsophisticated enough to possess the 
faculty of enjoyment to its fullest extent. 
Her life had been so healthy and natural 
a one, she had dwelt among such simple 
and honest people, that she had learnt 
nothing of that wearisome habit of intro- 
spection which is the curse of the present 
generation, and enjoyed the good things 
of this world without bothering herself to 
analyze her emotions. Margaret’s care, 
and perhaps also a share of hereditary 
good breeding, had preserved her from 
growing up into a hoyden; but at the age 
of eighteen she much resembled Horace’s 
Lydé — 

Que, velut latis equa trima campis 
Ludit exsultim. 


” 


High spirits and the customs of a large 
family may have made her a little indis- 
creet at times, a little too prompt in form- 
ing judgments, and rash in giving utter- 
ance to them; but these are faults which 
time seldom fails to soften down, and it 
is only sour-tempered people who would 
quarrel with them, when accompanied by 
all the physical and mental charms of 
youth. 

Nellie achieved a signal success at Cray- 
bridge Hall, where she speedily became a 
universal favorite. Happily for her com- 
fort, the young heir did not fall in love with 
her, his budding affections being engaged 





elsewhere at that time; but both he and 
his mother showed her every possible 
kindness and attention, and she rewarded 
them, on the last day, by declaring that 
she had never spent such a happy week 
before in her life. 

“ It has all gone off so splendidly, hasn’t 
it?’ she said. 

The duchess smiled, and said, “I am 
very glad you think so.” 

“Oh! everybody must think so; there 
hasn’t been a single failure. The cricket 
might have been better certainly ; but that 
was partly the faWlt of the ground. Now 
there is only the ball to-night, and then 
there will be an end of everything. I 
should like to have it all over again from 
the beginning.” 

“IT should not,” said the duchess laugh- 
ing. “I am glad, for your’ sake, that 
there is still the ball to look forward to; 
but I shall be very thankful, for my own, 
when I can look back upon it. Out of all 
the host of people who have been asked, I 
believe scarcely a dozen have refused. 
You must not expect to be able to dance.” 

“ Oh! we shall manage,” answered Nel- 
lie confidently. ‘I mean to dance all 
night. That is, if I get partners enough,” 
she added, as a modest afterthought. 

If a sufficient supply of partners was all 
that was required, Miss Brune ran no risk 
of having a moment’s repose until after 
sunrise. She made her appearance in 
the ball-room rather late, and was at once 
besieged by a multitude of acquaintances, 
old and new, insomuch that she speedily 
got out of her reckoning, and had engaged 
herself two or three times over for every 
dance upon the programme before she 
knew where she was. She was, in truth, 
a little dazzled by the brilliancy of the 
scene around her. Notwithstanding the 
duchess’s disparaging criticism of it, the 
picture-gallery, which had been made to 
do duty for a ball-room, was spacious 
enough to answer the required purpose, 
and with its beautiful old crystal chande- 
liers, its banks of hothouse plants, and its 
miniature fountains playing in every re- 
cess, was in Nellie’s eyes something 
closely approaching an earthly paradise. 
Nearly the whole of the expected com- 
pany was assembled ; for the invitations 
had been issued “to have the honor of 
meeting their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Middlesex,” and punctu- 
ality was consequently indispensable. All 
the diamonds of two counties were spark- 
ling and twinkling upon the persons of 
their fortunate owners; and never before 
had Miss Brune been privileged to gaze 
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upon so varied a collection of magnificent 
toilettes. Taking stock of these, one by 
one, she presently became aware of Mrs. 
Winningtoh and Edith, whom she had 
not expected to meet, and whose surprise 
at the encounter was evidently not less 
than her own. 

“Oh! how do you do? I did not know 
you were to be here,” said the former, 
not a graciously. “Who brought 

ou 

“I have been staying here for a few 
days,” Nellie answered, with demure en- 
joyment of her triumph; and Walter, 
who was standing by, added explanato- 
rily, — 

x The duchess was good-natured enough 
to ask Nell over for the week.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Winnington, 
looking very black. “Your father did 
not mention it when I saw him yesterday. 
Rather odd not to have invited him too, 
was it not?” She was scrutinizing Nellie 
from head to foot through her eye-glasses, 
and now asked abruptly, “Is that the 
dress Margaret gave you?” 

“Yes; is it not lovely?” 

“It fits atrociously in the back,’’ Mrs. 
Winnington was beginning; but this 
well-meant shot missed fire, for the open- 
ing words were drowned in the crash of 
the orchestra striking up “God save the 
Queen,” and all eyes were instantly turned 
towards the doorway, through which a 
procession of august personages was seen 
approaching. The Duke of Middlesex, 
who had a country house in the neighbor- 
hood, had arrived within five minutes of 
his time, and was leading his hostess up 
the room, followed by some German Se- 
renities anda galaxy of minor stars whom 
he had brought with him. 

By the time that Nellie had recovered 
to some extent from the excitement into 
which she had been thrown by the pass- 
ing of this little pageant, the throng had 
effectually separated her from her amia- 
ble old friend, and she had been taken 
charge of by her first partner, a stranger 
whose name she had failed to catch. He 
seemed to be a good deal amused by the 
girl’s unconventional talk and artless ad- 
miration of the big-wigs at the other end 
of the room. 

“Is this your first ball, Miss Brune?” 
he asked, smiling. 

“Oh, dear no!” answered Nellie, much 
offended. “What put that into your 
head ?” 

“1 beg your pardon, I’m sure. Itis so 
many years since I was young myself that 
I have almost forgotten what it feels like ; 
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but I know there was a time when it used 
to make me very angry to be taken for less 
than my age. Nowadays I often have to 
complain of exactly the opposite error; 
and I assure you it is a great deal more 
painful to be set down as an old man than 
as a very young one.” 

Nellie looked up athim. He was a tall 
man, with a bright, good-humored face, a 
fair moustache, and closely-cut, reddish 
beard; his eyes were clear, and his hair 
— what little there was of it — unmixed 
with gray. Decidedly he was not old; 
but probably he was not far off middle 
age. Nellie was upon the point of saying, 
in a generous spirit, “ I should put you at 
about forty;” but thought better of it. 
After all, these delicate subjects were 
best not meddled with, and some people, 
she knew, became bald early in life. 

“ ] have been to plenty of balls before,” 
she said, reverting to the original topic; 
“but I never was at one of this kind un- 
tilnow. Nearly all the faces are new to 
me. I am not accustomed to associating 
with princes and princesses, either, as I 
dare say you are.” 

“They are very much like the rest of 
the world, when you come to know them.” 

“They may be. But I cannot possibly 
come to know them; so they are not at all 
like the rest of the world to me. I shall 
be talking about this evening for years 
to come most likely, and I want to hear 
who everybody is. Are there many celeb- 
rities in the room, and do you know them 
all?” 

“I know a good many of them by sight, 
at allevents. The great majority of them 
are relations or connections of the house 
— lords and ladies — celebrities in a cer- 
tain sense. I don’t think there is any one 
present whom I should call exactly a dis- 
tinguished person; but then I’m a Radi- 
cal, and my ideas of distinction are not 
likely to be the sameas yours. That fine- 
looking old fellow, with the white hair, is 
Lord Aintree, the great racing man. He 
is immensely popular on the turf, and he 
deserves to be so; for there isn’t a more 
honorable or straightforward man in En- 
gland. The lady whom he is talking to is 
Lady Carlton, whom you may have heard 
of. She gives a great many big parties in 
London, and is supposed to render inval- 
uable services to the Tory party.” 

“She looks a very forbidding sort of 
old woman,” Nellie remarked. 

“Do you think so? Well, perhaps she 
is a little hard-featured; but she’s a good 
old soul, for all that. I happen to know 
that she gives away thousands a year in 
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charity; and there are not many people 
of whom that can be said.” 

He went on describing the guests, one 
after another, in this way; and the odd 
thing was that, although he told some 
amusing stories and had some queer per- 
sonal characteristics to point out, he did 
not make a single ill-natured observation 
from beginning to end. 

“ Why, according to you, they are all 
delightful!” Nellie exclaimed at last; 
“you haven’t a bad word for anybody.” 

“Why should I use bad words? Most 
of these people have shown me kindness, 
at one time or another; and what is the 
good of picking one’s neighbors to pieces? 
It’s asshocking bad habit. One may just 
as easily look at a man’s good points as 
at his ugly ones; and, if the truth were 
known, I suspect it would be found that 
we are all tarred with much the same 
brush.” 

“One must have likes and dislikes, 
though. “1 hate some people ; and so do 
you, I suppose.” 

“ Upon my word, I don’t think I do. I 
don’t even hate my own political chief, 
though he is always snubbing me, and in- 
variably walks out of the House when I 
get upon my legs.” 

“ Are you in Parliament, then?” asked 
Nellie, with an increased respect for her 
partner; “and do you make speeches ?” 

“I do indeed,” he answered, laughing ; 
“only too many of them. But:I ama 
man of hobbies, I must tell you; I gener- 
ally have some measure on hand that I 
want to force through, and unless I make 
a nuisance of myself there wouldn’t be 
the least chance for me. So 1 go on peg- 
ging away, session after session, and 
sometimes, after a great deal of fighting 
and abuse, I carry my point.” 

He looked so strong, so good-humored 
and honest, that Nellie felt irresistibly 
drawn to him. “It is a great pity that 
you should be a Radical,” she said grave- 


won! but I assure you Radicals are 
not so black as they are painted, and, as 
for me, I am a very mild specimen of the 
race. I don’t want to abolish the queen, 
or the House of Lords, or even the Church. 
In fact, at this present moment, I don’t 
want to abolish anything, except vivisec- 
tion. That is my hobby just now. I 
want total abolition of vivisection ; and I 
‘ hope I shall get it, too.” 

“Tam sure I hope you will!” cried 
Nellie warmly ; “I am quite on your side 
there.” 

“What! are you for total abolition? 





You won’t be satisfied with a commission 
of inquiry, or with careful supervision of 
the practice? You don’t think that head- 
long legislation is a thing to be depre- 
cated upon all grounds, and that we may 
safely rely upon the evidence of men of 
science whose devotion to the welfare of 
the human race is notorious ?” 

“I’m for total abolition,” answered 
Nellie firmly. ‘The human race must 
shift for itself; we can’t hear the dogs’ 
evidence.” 

“Ah! then you must be a Radical at 
heart. A Radical, you know, is an obnox- 
ious person who insists upon going to the 
root of things, and looks upon all com- 
promises with suspicion. I hope, after 
this, you won’t hate all Radicals.” 

“ You will allow me to hate vivisection- 
ists, though.” 

“No, I won’t. You may hate their 
practice as much as you like. Take my 
advice, Miss Brune, and hate things; 
don’t hate people. But I’m keeping your 
next partner waiting, and he is throwing 
glances of unequivocal hatred at me. 
Will you give me another dance later on, 
and then you can tell me who the unfor- 
tunates are whom you detest?” 

Nellie nodded; for her new acquaint- 
ance rather interested her, and as she 
was already so deeply engaged that it 
would be necessary for her to throw over 
somebody for every dance, she thought 
she might as well disappoint two people 
as one. 

She took advantage of a pause in the 
waltz to ask her present partner who the 
tall man with the beard and the bald head 
was ; and after a moment’s hesitation, he 
answered boldly, “ John Bright.” 

“That he certainly is not,” returned 
Nellie; “even I know better than that. 
Why, John Bright is a Quaker.” 

“So he is; you’re quite right. And 
Quakers don’t dance, do they? Dear me! 
what on earth is that man’s name? I 
know it as well as Ido my own; but I 
can’t get hold of it. If he isn’t Bright, 
he’s somebody of that kind. Plimsoll, or 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, or somebody.” 

Trustworthy information was evidently 
not to be looked for from that vague per- 
son, and Nellie decided to reserve further 
inquiries for her next partner. But those 
inquiries were never made; for now a 
most important and unexpected event took 
place: nothing less, namely, than an inti- 
mation that his Royal Highness desired 
to dance with Miss Brune; and in the 
perturbation consequent upon this an- 
nouncement Nellie forgot for a time the 
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existence of her new friend. She was a 
great deal more alarmed than pleased by 
the honor conferred upon her; and, proud 
as the retrospect of having been whirled 
round the room bya live prince might 
prove to be in after years, the present 
sensation of dancing in a vast unoccupied 


‘space, while the rest of the assemblage 


stood still and stared, was far too embar- 
rassing to be enjoyable. She passed 
through the ordeal, however, creditably 
enough. The Duke of Middlesex was 
very good-natured and not at all formida- 
ble, and he was so obliging as to mould 
his conversation in such a manner that 
an occasional “ Yes, sir,” was all that 
seemed requisite to support it. When 
Nellie was allowed to return to her native 
obscurity, she was almost immediately 
joined by the unknown, who came up to 
claim his promised dance, and who con- 
gratulated her upon her conquest of roy- 
alty. 

“You will be glad to hear that you have 
produced a most favorable impression 
upon his Royal Highness. He was talk- 
ing about you just now to the Duke of 
Retford, and I heard him say—no; I 
won’t tell you what he said; but it was 
very complimentary. I hope the appro- 
bation was mutual.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Nellie. “I 
thought he was very nice; but I couldn’t 
tell you what he talked about if my life 
depended upon it. I managed to keep 
my wits about me just enough to dance 
my best and answer when I was spoken 
to; but that was all. I never lifted my 
eyes from the ground. I hadn’t even the 
satisfaction of seeing Mrs. Winnington 
turning green with jealousy at my tri- 
umph.” 

“Mrs. Winnington? Is she one of the 
people whom you hate?” 

“Yes; she is,” answered Nellie em- 
phatically. “I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that I hate Mrs. Winnington. And 
so would you, if you knew her.” 

“ But I do know her.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, our acquaintance is rather a re- 
cent one; but I haven’t discovered any- 
thing hateful about her so far. She 
struck me as a very civil and amiable old 
lady.” 

“Mrs. Winnington civil and amiable! 
Your acquaintance with her must be re- 
cent indeed; or else you must be quite 
incorrigibly amiable yourself. I don’t 
believe even her own daughters would 
call her that—at least, two of them 
wouldn’t. I can’t answer for the third; 





because she is like you; it isn’t in her to 
hate anybody.” 

“ At any rate, she may be excused for 
not hating her own mother.” 

“TI don’t know. We are told to love 
our enemies; but do you think any one 
really does ?” 

“The question is whether we have any. 
My own idea is that very few men or 
women have enemies, unless they have 
done something to deserve them.” 

“ Thank you very much.” 

“ Now I have put my foot init. But I 
really did not mean to say that you de- 
served Mrs. Winnington’s enmity; I only 
meant to suggest that perhaps, after all, it 
didn’t exist. However, I know nothing 
about it; so I can’t judge. What is the 
next name on the black list?” 

Nellie considered for a short space. 
“ Now that I come to think of it,” she said 
slowly, “I am not sure that I actually 
hate any one, except Mrs. Winnington. 
There are the Stanniforths, father and 
son, of course.” 

“Poor Stanniforths, father and son! 
What have they done? and why are they 
to be hated asa matter of course?” 

“Oh! it is much too long a story to 
tell,” Nellie answered; “and, besides, it 
would not interest you.” 

The stranger, however, declared that it 
would interest him beyond everything; 
and eventually Miss Brune was induced 
to give reasons for her bitter animosity 
against two men whom, as she confessed, 
she had never even set eyes upon. The 
whole history of the purchase of Long- 
bourne,. and of the subsequent ill-gotten 
gains derived from the railway company, 
was related ; the low cunning of the Man- 
chester merchant, and the uncomplaining 
magnanimity of his dupe, were dilate 
upon in glowing language; and Mrs. Stan- 
niforth’s avowed disapproval of the trans- 
action which had placed her in her present 
home was not forgotten. The waltz, during 
which the first part of the above colloquy 
had taken place at intervals, was at an 
end; and it was upon a balcony overlook- 
ing the duchess’s rose-garden that Miss 
Brune told the story of the family wrongs. 

Her hearer, meanwhile, resting his el- 
bows upon the broad balustrade, looked 
out into the night, and allowed her to fin- 
ish her narrative without a word of inter- 
ruption. Then he said, — 

“You have run away with an altogether 
mistaken notion, do you know. I have 
been acquainted with old Mr. Stanniforth 
all my lite, and I can assure you that he is 
the last man in the world to drive a hard 
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bargain or take an unfair advantage. Vul- 
gar he may be, according to your notions 
of vulgarity ; but no one has ever accused 
him of being dishonest. He is a man of 
business; and a bargain, you know, is a 
bargain. IfI go into the market to buy 
an estate, or a horse, or whatever it may 
be, I must use my own judgment as to the 
value of my purchase. If I didn’t think 
it worth the price asked, I shouldn’t give 
that price. In fact, the chances are that 
I shouldn’t give the price unless, in my 
opinion, it were worth a little more.” 

“T once heard of a man,” said Nellie, 
“ who bought what appeared to be a glass 
bead from a pedlar for a few shillings, 
knowing it to be a valuable diamond. 
He was what you would call a man of 
business, I suppose. If Mr. Stanniforth 
is a friend of yours, I am sorry I men- 
tioned his name; but I am afraid I shall 
continue to dislike him nevertheless.” 

“You would not dislike him, if you were 
to meet him.” 

“| would not meet him for the world!” 
cried Nellie. ‘ Luckily, there is not the 
least chance of. my ever doing so; and as 
for his son, Mr. Tom Stanniforth, who is 
coming to stay at Longbourne very soon, 
I shall take good care to keep out of Ais 
wa Rad 

“TIsn’t that rather hard lines upon poor 
Tom Stanniforth ?” 

“] dare say it won’t distress him very 
much,” answered Nellie drily. 

“But indeed, if you carry out your 
threat, it will distress him extremely. I 
happen to be the Tom Stanniforth in 
question; so I can speak with some au- 
thority as to his feelings.” . 

Nellie blessed the friendly darkness 
which veiled her confusion. Every word 
that she had said about the elder Stanni- 
forth’s dishonesty and plebeian origin 
came back to her memory with horrible 
distinctness; she was furious with her- 
self for her stupidity, and if the mischief 
had not seemed to be past all mending, 
she would have begged her companion’s 
pardon in the humblest language she 
could command. Unluckily, however, he 
broke out into a great jolly laugh; and 
that was more than her pride could brook. 

“Tt was all your fault!” she exclaimed. 

“] know it was. I ought to have told 
you my name long ago; but the tempta- 
tion to let you go on was too strong for 
me. Will you forgive me, Miss Brune, 
and shall we shake hands upon it?” 

But Miss Brune was no longer in a 
mood either to accept or to offer apolo- 
gies. “I should like to goin now, please, 





Mr. Stanniforth,” she said, with much 
dignity. ‘ You can leave me beside Mrs. 
Winnington.” 

And as soon as they had re-entered the 
ball-room, she withdrew her hand from her 
late partner’s arm and, with a little cold 
bow, gave him his dismissal. He lingered 
near her for a moment, as if he had some- 
thing more to say; but, as she turned her 
head resolutely away from him and began 
talking with great rapidity to a bystander, 
he moved off presently, with a_half- 
amused, half-concerned look upon his 
face, which Nellie saw out of the corner 
of her eye, and which did not serve to 
diminish her wrath. 

She watched his tall figure skirting the 
space reserved for the dancers; pres- 
ently she saw the Duke of Middlesex ar- 
rest his progress by a familiar tap on the 
shoulder ; she observed the easy defer- 
ence with which he talked to the prince, 
and consoled herself with an inward sneer 
at the pliability of some people’s Radi- 
calism. Shortly afterwards she caught 
sight of his long legs extended beside 
Mrs. Winnington’s ample skirts, and she 
thought to herself, “ Now he has gone 
over to the enemy.” 

All this was most unjust and unfair; 
but those who amuse themselves by set- 
ting traps for their neighbors must not 
expect the entrapped ones to judge them 
with strict impartiality. If Nellie could 
have overheard what was passing between 
Mr. Stanniforth and the Mdy at whose 
side he had chosen to seat himself, she 
must have admitted that the second of 
her charges at least was an unfounded 
one. 

“ Yes ; that is the girl’s brother dancing 
with Edith,” Mrs. Winnington was say- 
ing. ‘He is a shade less objectionable 
than his sister ; but that is not high praise. 
They are anything but a nice family. So 
shockingly brought up.” 

“Oh, come!” cried Mr. Stanniforth, 
“]’m sure you don’t mean that.” 

“If 1 did not mean it, I should not say 
it,” rejoined Mrs. Winnington tartly ; for 
several things had occurred to put her out 
of temper that evening, and under such cir- 
cumstances she could not always retain 
command over hertongue. Recollecting, 


however, thateshe was not yet this gentle- | 


man’s mother-in-law, she made haste to 
add, in a more charitable spirit, “One 
must not be too hard upon them; a wid- 
ower’s children are much tobe pitied, and 
Mr. Brune has allowed his to run wild all 
their lives. They are not well brought 
up —I cannot pretend to consider them 
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so— but the fault is not altogether their 
own, perhaps.” 

“You told me that they had been 
brought up almost entirely by Margaret,” 
Mr. Stanniforth remarked; “ otherwise I 
shouldn’t have doubted your sincerity. 
For my own part, I think Miss Brune 
does Margaret infinite credit. I havenot 
met such an honest, unaffected girl for a 
long time. She seems to me to have a 
good deal of character, too; and as for 
her looks — well, one ought not to praise 
anybody for possessing good looks, I sup- 
pose, however much one may be under 
their influence. Beauty is a great power, 
nevertheless. Upon my word, Mrs. Win- 
nington, if I were twenty years younger, 
I believe I should fall desperately in love 
with Miss Brune.” 

Mrs. Winnington’s eye-glasses fell from 
her hand. She turned, and stared at her 
neighbor, half horrified, half suspicious. 
Could he have guessed at the projects 
which she had formed for his future do- 
mestic bliss, and was he amusing himself 
at her expense with an unseemly jest? 
She almost hoped that it might be so. 
But no; the broad smile that lighted up 
his good-humored face had not a shade 
of malice in it; it was obvious that he was 
expressing his thoughts quite frankly; 
and poor Mrs. Winnington was within an 
ace of losing her temper again as she 
looked at him. 

“T can’t congratulate you upon your 
taste,” she said curtly. 

It really was enough to provoke a 
Saint. At the cost of much pain, labor, 
and humiliation, she had obtained an in- 
vitation to this ball, simply and solely in 
order that Tom Stanniforth, who, as she 
had heard, was to be present at it, might 
dance with her daughter; and here was 
her reward! The wretched man had 
danced twice only in the course of the 
evening — only twice; and both times 
with the girl whom of all others she would 
fain have kept out of his way. For of 
course he would meet her again at Long- 
bourne, and of course she was pretty ; 
Mrs. Winnington was perfectly well aware 
of that. She was prettier even, perhaps, 
than Edith; though surely less refined, 
less aristocratic. But what did a horrid 
Manchester man care about refinement? 
Everything was going wrong. He had 


‘ not asked Edith for a dance ; he evidently 


did not now intend to do so; and mean- 
while Edith was spending a great deal too 
large a portion of the evening with Wal- 
ter Brune. 

Alas ! the world we live in is full of dis- 





appointment and discouragement; and 
what with straitened means, and the gout, 
and old age creeping on apace, there are 
moments in which life itself seems but 
a doubtful blessing, and its prizes, such 
as they are, hardly worth the worry and 
weariness of struggling after. But Mrs. 
Winnington was not one to allow de- 
spondency to get the upper hand of her 
for long; and, as she had plenty of obsti- 
nacy, she very generally got her own way 
in the end. She contrived, upon this oc- 
casion, to get Mr. Stanniforth to dance 
with Edith before the evening was over ; 
and that was something. Rome was not 
built in a day; middle-aged bachelors 
were game that required wary stalking ; 
a boy like Walter Brune could not be any 
serious obstacle in the way of well-laid 
plans; Nellie was clearly marked out by 
fate to marry that odious young Marescal- 
chi, who would break her heart, and go 
to the dogs. Such were the reflections 
with which Mrs. Winnington comforted 
herself, in the intervals of slumber, during 
her fifteen-mile drive home. 


From The Westminster Review. 
CAROLINE FOX, JOHN STERLING, AND 
JOHN STUART MILL.* 

Tuis book is in every respect delight- 
ful and remarkable. It records the ex- 
periences and utterances of a mind of far 
more than common intelligence and culti- 
vation, and of a disposition at once sin- 
gularly liberal, cheerful, and devout. 
Throughout the life of Caroline Fox, her 
home was at the south-western extremity 
of England, and yet she could reckon in 
her list of friends very many of the men 
most celebrated in literature and science, 
during the period over which her “ Mem- 
ories” extend. John Sterling and John 
Stuart Mill are the central figures in her 
group of “Old Friends,” and she was 
also intimate with Wordsworth, Carlyle, 
the Bunsens, Hartley and Derwent Cole- 
ridge, Tennyson, Julius C. Hare, Milman, 
J. A. Froude, Charles Kingsley, Francis 
Newman, Frederick Dennison, Maurice, 
and Sir Henry Taylor; and among men 
of science with Professors Adams, Airy, 
Lloyd, and Owen, the Bucklands, father 


* Memories of Old Friends, being Extracts from 
the Fournals and Letters of Caroline Fox, late of 
Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. Edited by 
Horace H. Pym. In two volumes. Third Edition, 
to which are added fourteen original letters from J. S. 
MILL, never before published. London: Smith, Elder 
& Co. 1832, 
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and son, Sir Edward Sabine, Sir Charles 
Lyell, and Sir Roderick Murchison. 

Caroline Fox belonged to a remarkable 
family of brothers and sisters of old 
Quaker lineage, whose forefathers two 
hundred years ago settled in Cornwall. 
Their descendants dwelt in a cluster of 
lovely dwellings in the town of Falmouth 
and its neighborhood. Falmouth, some 
readers may wish to be informed, is built 
where the Truro River,* after flowing 
through scenery which in parts is not un- 
worthy to be compared with that of the 
Rhine, past Tregothnan, the stately home 
of the Boscawens, and Trelissick, for- 
merly the abode of Davies Gilbert, a name 
once not unknown in the world of politics 
and letters, and still cherished by his fel- 
low Cornishmen as an historian of the 
antiquities and topography of their com- 
mon county, joins an arm of the sea, and 
widens into the capacious harbor of Fal- 
mouth, guarded by the ancient castles of 
Pendennis and St. Mawe’s. ‘The broth- 
ers,” the editor of the “ Memories ” truly 
says, “would have made a noticeable 
group in any country, and were not less 
conspicuous from their public spirit and 
philanthropy than from. their scientific 
attainments, their geniality, and the sim- 
plicity and modesty of their lives.” ¢ Of 
these brothers, Robert Were Fox, Caro- 
line’s father, was the eldest. Properly to 
bring this family before our readers’ mind 
would require a power of description such 
as that which enabled Macaulay to per- 
petuate the memory of the society of 
Holland House, Sir James Stephen the 
memory of the Clapham sect, or Dr. Mar- 
tineau so vividly to bring before his read- 
ers Priestley in his American exile, on 
the outer margin of civilization, seated in 
his study, beneath the pictures of the 
friends he had lost, and surrounded by 
the books which had been his companions 
through half a century and over half the 
earth, while the social voices of the group 
of heretics round the fireside of Essex 
Street floated on his ear, and his eye 
would dream of the philosophers who had 
welcomed him on his yearly visits to Lon- 
don. Lacking this power, we avail our- 
selves of the glimpse given by Carlyle in 
his “ Life of Sterling: ” — 


Of the well-known Quaker family of the 
Fox’s, principal people in that place, persons 
of cultivated, opulent habits, and joining to 
the fine purities and pieties of their sect, a 
reverence for human intelligence in all kinds. 


* More properly the Fal, wade derivatur Falmouth. 
t Memoir, vol. i., p. xiv. 





The family had grave elders, bright, cheery 
young branches, men and women ; truly amiable 
allaftertheirsort. ‘‘ Most worthy, respectable, 
and highly cultivated people, with a great deal 
of money among them,” wrote Sterling, “ who 
make the place pleasant tome. They are con- 
nected with all the large Quaker circle —the 
Gurneys, Frys, etc., and also with Buxton, the 
Abolitionist.” * 


With “Friends ” wealth seems an al- 
most inseparable accident. Caroline Fox, 
writing to a kindred spirit, who resembled 
her alike in intellectual and spiritual char- 
acteristics, in the possession of wealth, 
and in its generous expenditure for the 
good of others, observes : — 


I always try to account for this phenomenon 
by remembering that we are essentially a mid- 
dle class community ; that amongst us indus- 
try, perseverance, and energy of character are 
habitually cultivated, and that as our crotchets 
keep us out of almost all the higher walks of 
professional life, this industry, perseverance, 
and energy is found in the money market, and 
is apt to succeed therein. All I can say in 
apology (for it does require an apology) is, that 
the wealth we gain is not generally spent on 
ourselves alone. But, pray, tell us, candidly, 
which of the other crying evils of our country 
thou wouldst urge on our attention, for there 
are many listening for “calls” who would 
thankfully take a good hint.t 


This was written in 1855, but “ Friends ” 
are no longer excluded from the higher 
walks of professional life. Not only is 
one Friend a privy councillor, but another 
is a judge of the High Court of Justice. 
Early Friends would not have tolerated 
the being spoken of as the “ Right Hon- 
orable ” gentleman, or being addressed as 
“ My Lord,” or “ Your Honor.” Now it 
would be curious to see the effect which 
would be produced if a member of the 
bar using all “plainness of speech” ad- 
dressed the learned judge we allude to 
simply as “ Friend.” : 

We may add that this Cornish family 
supplied a notable illustration of Rich- 
ard Cobden’s remark, “ That the Quakers 
have acted Christianity, and their women 
have approached nearer to an equality 
with the other sex than any of the de- 
scendants of Eve.”t{ The abolition of 
slavery and the slave trade, the spread of 
Christianity, the bloodless war against 
ignorance, intemperance, and, not less, 
against the military spirit, were supported 
by their labors and their purses. They 
labored also in other fields of usefulness, 


* Carlyle’s Life of Sterling, p. 259. 
_, t Letter to the late E. T. Carne, of Penzance, vol. 
ll., p- 


P. 234. . 
+ Life of Cobden, vol. ii., p. 366, 
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specially those connected with the great 
industry of their native county. The 
president of the Royal Society, in his 
annual address, referring to the severe 
loss which the Society and the scientific 
world generally sustained by the death of 
Robert Were Fox, describes him as “ em- 
inent for his researches on the temper- 
ature and the magnetic and electrical 
condition of the interior of the earth, 
especially in connection with the forma- 
tion of mineral veins ; and further, as the 
inventor of some, and the improver of 
other instruments, now everywhere em- 
ployed in ascertaining the properties of 
terrestrial magnetism.” * 

Robert Were Fox also obtained the 
Banksian medal for acclimatizing more 
than two hundred foreign plants in his 
grounds at Grove Hill,t a place singularly 
favorable to the growth of exotics and 
delicate shrubs. Orange and lemon trees 
are grown against the garden walls, and 
_ an abundance of very tolerable fruit. 

is appearance and character are sympa- 
thetically described by one, herself also 
of Quaker lineage, and who knew him 
well: — 

The wise but determined and energetic regu- 
lator of his own, and the prop and firm sup- 
port of his mother’s large family, picture to 
ourself his forehead, and the sides of his 

ead, with what Spurzheim used to call “ per- 
pendicular walls of reason and of truth.” Pa- 
tient investigation, profound reflection, and 
steadfast determination sit upon his thinking 
and bent brow. Generous and glowing feeling 
often kindles his deep-set eyes, whilst the firm 
closing of his mouth, the square form of the 
chin, and the muscular activity and strong form, 
show that it is continually compressed within 
by the energy of a self-governing character. 
Truth and honor unshaken, conscience unsul- 
lied, cool investigating reason and irresistible 
force seem to follow the outlines of his very 
remarkable character. 

Of his wife, Maria Fox, we learn from 
the same authority that she was a “ super- 
eminently excellent mother. She had not 
the scientific tastes that distinguished her 
husband; but her heart and affections, 
her least actions, and her very looks were 
so imbued and steeped in the living waters 
of divine truth that she seemed to have 
come to the perfection of heavenly wis- 
dom, which made her conversation a rich 
feast and a blessed instruction.” § 

* Memoir, vol. i., pp. 14-15. 

t Grove Hill was R W. Fox’s Falmouth residence. 
Penjerrick, the dearly-loved home of Caroline’s later 
life, is some two or three miles from Falmouth. 

_ ¥ Extract from a letter of M. A. Schimmelpenninck, 
in “ Memoir,” pp. 15 e¢ seg. See also her “‘ Life,’’ by 


C. C. Hankin. Longmans, 1358. 
§ Ibid., p. 16, 





The Foxes always occupied a foremost 
position in the Society of Friends, and 
retained, as did Caroline to the last, many 
of the scrupulosities, and many of the 
peculiarities in speech and dress, which 
made the Society what Caroline described 
it, “surely the most difficile and bizarre 
body in Christendom.” * “It is droll,” 
wrote Sterling to Carlyle, “to hear them 
talking of all the common topics of sci- 
ence, literature, and life, and in the midst 
of it, ‘Does thou know Wordsworth ?’ 
or, ‘Did thou see the coronation?’ or 
‘ Will thou take some refreshment ?’” On 
occasion of one of the visits of the British 
Association to Dublin, there was a dinner 
and soirée to all the savants at the vice- 
regal lodge. “There was quite a row,” 
Caroline records in her diary, “when the 
gentlemen wanted their hats: terrible 
confusion and outcry. Never before had 
a broad brim so justified itself in my eyes. 
It was found and restored to its owner, 
whilst I had toleave poor General Sabine 
in a mass of perplexities.” f¢ : 

Parenthetically, we may observe that 
Caroline records an imaginary saying, 
put by Carlyle in the mouth of George 
Fox, utterly inconsistent with, nay repug- 
nant to, historic truth, and showing Car- 
lyle’s ignorance of the man whom he pro- 
fessed to describe. He had “ wandered 
in to tea” with the Foxes, during one of 
their biennial visits to London, * Look- 
ing dusky and aggrieved at having to live 
in such a generation, and pouring forth 
such a string of tirades that it became 
natural in his hearers to ask, ‘Who das 
ever done any good in the world?’ ‘ Why,’ 
he replied, ‘there was one George Fox, 
he did some little good. He walked up 
to a man, and said, “‘ My fat-faced friend, 
thou art a damn’d lie!!!”’?” 

Of one, and not the least of the benevo- 
lent characteristics of Friends — their 
love of animals —these volumes give us 
many illustrations. We read of Caroline 
when quite a child, saying, “O mamma! 
do let me say my hymn louder, for my 
poor mule is listening and cannot hear 
me.” § We read also of a walk taken by 
Caroline and her sister with Sterling. 
“ We took,” she notes, “ poor Billy, the 


* Vol. ii., p. 234. 

+ Vol. ii., p. 255. Readers of ‘‘ Lord Macaulay’s 
Life’’ will remember the story of his uncle (a Friend), 
who, when in London, had looked in at Rowland Hill’s 
Chapel, and had there lost a new hat. When he re- 
ported this misfortune to his father, the old Friend re- 
plied, ** John, if thee’d gone to the right place of wor- 
ship, thee’d have kept thy hat on thy head.” (Vol. i. 
p- 21. 

¢ Vol. ii., p. 84. a 

§ Memoir, vol. iy p. xvii. 
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goat, with us when Sterling chose to lead 
it, and presented a curious spectacle: his 
solemn manner with that volatile kid.” * 
On another occasion, she affectionately 
refers “to Balaam, the ape, whom I had 
borrowed for the afternoon, and the kid, 
near by, quite happy in our companion- 
ship.” ¢ Frank Buckland is described as 
staying at Uncle Charles’s, “and you 
might have seen him in his glory, lying 
on the pavement outside the drawing- 
room door, with the three monkeys sprawl- 
ing about him.”{ “ We were delighted,” 
is another entry, “to watch Uncle Joshua 
in his sweet companionship with nature ; 
the little birds are now so intimate and 
trustful, that they come when he calls 
them, and eat crumbs out of his mouth. 
It is a charming and beautiful sight.” § 

Caroline Fox, one of the three children 
of her parents, was born May 24, 1819. 
Her brother, Robert Barclay Fox, was a 
man of intellectual power and literary ten- 
dency, both of which had received the 
cultivation common amongst Friends. 
His friendship was sought and prized by 
three men of very different characters — 
John Sterling, in a greater degree by John 
Stuart Mill, and ina still greater degree 
by that much-enduring statesman, Wil- 
liam Edward Foster, himself reared as a 
Friend, and whose friendship with Robert 
began, we believe, at an early period in 
their lives. Like Sterling, Robert’s liter- 
ary tendency took the poetic form of 
expression. From the specimens of his 
oye | given us, we can only wish that 

e had been as fortunate as was Sterling 
in the possession of a friend, who would, 
in the spirit of the Scriptural saying, 
“Faithful are the wounds of a friend,” 
have given to his poetical aspirations, 
such snubbings as Carlyie and his wife 
gave those of Sterling. 

Far better was a prose effort of his —a 
tract, entitled, “ My friend Mr. B.” Its 
purpose was to counteract the effect of 
the foolish invasion panic of 1853. Writ- 
ten from the Friends’ point of view, both 
as regards the immorality of the war 
spirit and its anti-economical tendency, it 
so ee Cobden that he requested a 
copy of it might be sent to every member 
of both Houses, which was done.J 

Anna Maria, the sister of Caroline and 
Robert, who survives them both, and to 


I Vide vol. a ‘Memoir, Pp. 25, vol. ii., pp. 43-230. 
7 Itis reprinted in full in vol. ii., in the notes to p. 
204, et seg. 





whom these volumes are dedicated, is an 
artist of no mean ability, and exercises 
the characteristic beneficence of her fam- 
ily. The Polytechnic Society of her na- 
tive county, established in a great meas- 
ure through her exertions, did not, to use 
her sister’s words, “hesitate to reward” 
two of her pictures with their medals, and, 
moreover, paid them a public compliment, 
which her sister was “ almost apt to fancy 
well deserved.” * 

Caroline, like her brother, possessed 
considerable intellectual power. From 
her birth she was of delicate constitution, 
and consequently, never went to any 
school; but her mother’s care, aided by 
the best masters obtainable at that time 
and in her remote home, completely sup- 
plied the want of school training, but, says 
her biographer, “ The best part of her 
education was gained after the school- 
room door was closed, and she was mis- 
tress of her own time.” Association with 
the literary and scientific men who fre- 
quented the houses of her father and his 
brothers, further developed her natural 
powers, and the works of Coleridge exer- 
cised upon her a peculiar ¢ fascination, 
and stimulated her mind to greater efforts 
of thought. 

Her own description of her state of 
mind in her twenty-first year is given in 
the memoir. There is perhaps too much 
introspection to be perfectly healthy or 
natural in one so young. This is due to 
her training by Friends and their habit 
of watching and narrating their experi- 
ences. 

Dr. Calvert, “the excellent ingenious 
cheery Cumberland gentleman,” with 
whom Carlyle in his “ Life of Sterling ” 
has made us familiar, and the closing 
years of whose life were spent at Fal- 
mouth, was one of the intimate friends of 
the Fox circle; “A few solemn words 
spoken by him awakened a consciousness 
in Caroline’s mind of the worthlessness 
of a merely traditional faith in highest 
truths.” ‘The more,” she says, “1 ex- 
amined into my reasons for believing 
doctrines, the more was I staggered and 
filled with anxious thought.” She wasin 
the state of mind which:Carlyle describes 
“as the spasmodic efforts of some to be- 
lieve that they believe.” This description 
she appropriated to herself. “I fully 
believe,” she continues, “in Christ as a 
Mediator and Exemplar, but I could not 
bring my reason to accept him as a Sav- 


* Vol. ii., p. 192. 
+ Memoir, wk ly p. 18 
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jour and Redeemer. What kept me at 
this time from being a Unitarian was, that 
I retained a perfect conviction that though 
I could not see into the truth of the doc- 
trine, it was nevertheless true.” “A 
gleam of light, ‘the first cold light of 
morning,’ which gave promise of day 
with ‘its noontide glories,’” dawned on 
her one day at meeting, when she had 
been meditating on her state in great de- 
pression. She seemed to hear the words 
articulated in her spirit, “* Live up to the 
light thou hast and more will be granted 
thee.” “ Then I believed that God speaks 
to man by his spirit.” An exposition of 
the tenth chapter of Hebrews, by John 
Stevenson — a minister, we presume, 
among the Friends — “ which he was en- 
abled to give and she was permitted to 
receive,” was the next epoch in her spirit- 
ual life. In this exposition she was much 
interested at the time, but it had not its 
full effect till some days after, when, while 
she was walking sorrowfully and thought- 
fully, the description of Teufelsdréch’s 
triumph over fear came forcibly and viv- 
idly before her. 


Why [she said to herself] should I thus help 
to swell the triumph of the infernal powers by 
tampering with their miserable suggestions of 
unbelief, and neglecting the amazing gift which 
Christ has so long been offering me? I know 
that he is the Redeemer of all such as believe 
in him, and I wi// believe, and look for his 
support in the contest with unbelief. 

The next morning as I was employed in 
making some notes of John Stevenson’s com- 
ments in my journal, the truth came before me 
with a clearness and consistency and brightness 
indescribably delightful. The reasonableness of 
some Christian doctrines which had before 
especially perplexed me, shone now as clear as 
noonday ; and the thankfulness I felt for the 
blessed light that was granted was intense.* 


At this time she was much in the so- 
ciety of John Stuart Mill, towhom “she 
owed very much.” ¢ He explained to her 
brother his views on the doctrine of the 
atonement, to which we shall by-and by 
call attention, and probably it was Mill’s 
influence which induced Caroline to mod- 
ify her belief in that doctrine, which ata 
later period she thus expressed : — 


Namely, that the voluntary sacrifice of 
Christ was not undertaken to appease the 
wrath of God, but rather to express his infi- 
nite love to his creatures, and thus to recon- 
cile them to himself. Every species of sacri- 
fice meets, and is glorified, in him; and he 


* Memoir, vol. i... pp. 20-25. 
(“iam 





claims from his children, as the proof of their 
loyalty and love, that perfect subjection of 
their own wills to his, of which self-sacrifice 
he is the Eternal Pattern; and bestows the 
—_ and the power only to be guided by him- 
self.* 


On one occasion Mill, in giving Caro- 
line what she calls “some glimpses of 
truth through those wonderfully keen 
quiet eyes,” explained to her what in 
Friends’ language would be called his 
doctrine of the inner light. 


Every one [such is her note of this conversa- 
tion] has an infallible guide in the sanctuary 
of his own heart, if he will but wait and listen, 
Some continue for years in a state of unrest, 
but with few does it continue till the end with- 
out physical disease inducing it. At this point, 
a judicious friend, or a book, has often a won- 
derful and delightful effect in opening truth, a 
clear belief, and a peaceful conscience to him 
who has sought them with such earnestness. 
Different men arrive at different points and 
veins of truth by this process ; none knew truth 
in its fulness, nor can know it whilst bound 
down to earth and time.t 


Caroline herself thought : — 


The idea of a guiding principle has been 
held by the best minds in all ages, alike b 
Socrates and St. Augustine, though under dit. 
ferent names. There has ever been a cloud of 
witnesses to this moval truth, and the sun 
shining brightly behind them even in the dark- 
est age, and a superhuman light in every one 
that has been or that is; and in it is therea 
distinct vision, a glorious reality of safety and 
happiness. ¢ 


To the end of her life, as is common 
with Friends, she believed in and claimed 
for herself and others “the indispensable 
blessing of an ever-present teacher and 

uide.” 

After Mill’s marriage, which separated 
him from so many of his friends, the in- 
timacy between Mill and the Fox circle, 
which had previously lessened, altogether 
ceased. Caroline’s criticisms on his later 
works and opinions agree with those of 
Dr. Martineau : — 


No one would believe beforehand [he says 
of Mill] that a writer so serene and even, not 
to say cold, could affect the reader with so 
much sadness, You fall into it without know- 
ing whence it comes. All the lights upon his 
page are intellectual, coming from a deep re- 
serve of moral gloom.§ 


* Memoir, vol. i. 24-25. Conf. John Stuart Mill’s 
letter to Robert Barclay Fox, vol. ii. (appendix) 317- 


18, 

t Vol. i., p. 165. 

t Vol. i, p. 141. It is not clear whether these are 
Caroline’s own opinions, or those of Sterling, recorded 
and assented to by her. 

§ Miscellanies, vol. ii., p. 70. 
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I am reading [writes Caroline Fox to the 
correspondent whom we have before men- 
tioned] that terrible book of John Mill’s on 
Liberty —so clear, and calm, and cold, he lays 
it on one as a tremendous duty to get oneself 
well contradicted, and admit always a devil’s 
advocate into the presence of your dearest, 
most sacred truths, as they are apt to grow 
windy and worthless without such tests, if in- 
deed they can stand the shock of argument at 
all. He looks you through like a basilisk, 
relentless as fate. We knew him well at one 
time, and owe him very much, I fear his re- 
morseless logic has led him far since then. 
The book is dedicated to his wife’s memory, 
in a few touching words. He is in many 
senses isolated, and must sometimes shiver 
with the cold. 


And again to the same correspondent : 


No, my dear, I don’t agree with Mill, though 
I too should be glad to have some of my ugly 
opinions corrected, however painful the proc- 
ess ; but Mill makes me shiver, his blade is so 
keen and so unhesitating. I think there is 
much force in his criticism on the mental train- 
ing provided for the community: the battles 
are fought for us, the objections to received 
views and the refutation of the same all 
provided for us, instead of ourselves being 
strengthened and armed for the combat. Then 
he greatly complainsof our all growing so much 
alike that individuality is dying out of the 
land. We are more afraid of singularity than 
of falsehood or compromise, and this he thinks 
a very dark symptom of a nation’s decay. 
France, he says, is further gone than we are in 
this path.* 

In her late years Caroline appears to 
have considered Frederick Dennison 
Maurice “as a leader in the exposition of 
Fundamental Eternal Truth.” Her own 
theological position she thus defined : — 


I have assumed a name to-day for my reli- 
gious principles — Quaker Catholicism — hav- 
ing direct spiritual teaching for its distinctive 
dogma, yet recognizing the high worth of all 
other forms of faith ; a system in the sense of 
inclusion, not exclusion; an appreciation of 
the universal:and various teachings of the 
Spirit through the faculties given us, or inde- 
pendent of them.t 


With the ecclesiastical quacks and 
quackeries of the time she had no sym- 
pathy. 

If I remember rightly [she writes to her 
familiar friend] nothing short of the destruc- 
tion of a world could satisfy Dr, Cumming. 
Oh! the comfort and blessing of knowing that 
our future is in other hands than Dr. Cum- 
ming’s ; how restful it makes one, and so will- 
ing to have the veil closely drawn which sep- 
arates Now from Then.t 

* Vol. ii., p. 270, 271. 
t Ibid., pp. 52-54, 195, 21 
ihr 





Again, to another friend :— 


It must have been delightful to get an ex- 
perienced sister to assist in the parish work, 
but don’t let them talk thee into joining a sis- 
terhood. Woman’s work may well be done 
without all that ceremony ; and, whilst there 
are wifeless brothers with parishes to look 
after, I think it would be a shame to turn de- 
serter. This is very gratuitous advice, for 
thou never gave a hint of such possible change 
of raiment.* 


The deeply religious element in her 
character was joined with a strong sense 
and appreciation of humor. It was, per- 
haps, “the joviality” which Macaulay 
claimed to have derived from his Quaker 
forefathers.t She herself speaks of 
Amelia Opie, an authoress among the 
Friends, formerly better known than now, 
as being in “ great force, and really jolly.” $ 
Of this disposition there are many illus- 
trations in the anecdotes and sayings 
which she records. She fixes a date, and 
gives the name of a witness of a well- 
known scene : — 


January 31, 1840.—L. Dyke was in the 
church at Torquay last Christmas Day when a 
modest and conscientious clergyman did duty 
in the presence of the bishop.§ In reading 
the communion service he substituted “ con- 
demnation” in the exhortation, “ He that eat- 
eth or drinketh of this bread or this cup 
unworthily.” ‘ Damnation!” screamed the 
bishop in a most effective manner, to the un- 
disguished astonishment of the congregation.|| 


Of some one, whose initials only are 
given, we are told: — 


Poor J. B., in distressing delirium, having © 


taken in ten hours the morphia intended for 
forty-eight, he was tearing off his clothes, cry- 
ing out, “I’m a glorified spirit, I’m a glorified 
spirit! Take away these filthy rags. What 
should a glorified spirit do with these filthy 
rags?” Onthis E said coaxingly, * Why, 
my dear, you wouldn’t go to heaven stark 
naked?” On which the attendants who were 
holding him set off.J 





The following remark of Carlyle to 
Calvert, in reference to his dyspeptic ail- 
ments, we do not remember to have seen 
before: “ Well, I can’t wish Satan any- 
thing worse than to digest for all eternity 


* Vol. ii., Ri 307. 

t ‘Lord Macaulay was accustomed to say that he 
got his ‘ joviality’ from his mother’s family (members 
of the Society of Friends). If his power of humor was 
indeed of Quaker origin, he was rather ungrateful in 
the use he sometimes put it to.’? (Trevelyan’s Life, 
vol. i., p. 21.) 

t Vol. ii., p. 20. 

§ The late Bishop Philpotts. 

|| Vol. i., p. 102. 

{ Ibid., p. 83. 
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with my stomach. We shouldn’t want 
fire and brimstone then.” * 

Carlyle certainly was not only eminently 
dyspeptic, but, like Thurlow, “eminently 
dyslogistic,” as appears by his remarks 
to Caroline on Mill: “ He is too fond of 
demonstrating everything. If he were to 
get up to heaven, he would be hardly con- 
tent till he had made out how it all was. 
For my part I don’t trouble myself much 
about the machinery of the place, whether 
there is an operative set of angels or an 
industrial class. I’m willing to leave aH 
that.” f 

Of Martin Farquhar Tupper, Caroline 
speaks as “the proverbial philosopher 
from whom I heard neither philosophy 
nor proverb.” f¢ 

Caroline labored much among the poor, 
and she gives some curious instances 
which will be appreciated by those ac- 
quainted with the Cornish poorer class, 
and which illustrate the depth and exact- 
ness of the knowledge gained from the 
religious teaching so abundantly heaped 
on them —e.g.: “Called on some of the 
old women. One of them said ‘It was 
quite a frolic my coming to read to them.’ 
What different views some people have 
of frolics!” § 

Here is another entry which by many 
of the straiter sects of our religion would 
be considered profane: “ What things 
wives are! What a spirit of joyous suf- 
fering, confidence, and love was incar- 
nated inEve! ’Tisa pity they should eat 
apples.” || It must be remembered that 
Friends from the first protested against 
“being under bondage to the letter” of 
Scripture, and took broader views on lit- 
eral inspiration than is common among 
other evangelical religionists. Reading 
Scripture lessons in public worship was 
considered by older Friends unduly hon- 
oring “the letter.” 

In a cottage visit (in Norfolk, by the 
way, not in Cornwall) “a young woman 
told us that her father was nearly con- 
verted, and that a little more teaching 
would complete the business, adding, ‘ He 
quite believes that he is lost, which of 
course is a great consolation to the old 
man.’” J 

On finishing her week’s work at the 
Falmouth infant school, she “wrote in 
the visitors’ report-book ‘that as many 


* Vol. i., p. 220. 

t Ibid., p. 309. 

¢ Vol. ii., p. 246. 
’ § Vol. i., p. 27. 

ll Vol. ii., pe r4. 

q Ibid., p. 16. 





eminent men were very stupid at school, 
there was every hope for the sixty-three 
there.’ * 

On another visit to a school: “ The 
good teacher was taking most patient 
pains with an endlessly stupid little girl, 
who meekly and respectfully whispered 
the most heterogeneous answers to the 
simplest questions. *‘ Whodid Adam and 
Eve sin against when they ate the fruit?’ 
‘Their parents and friends, ma’am.’ 
‘Were Adam and Eve happy when they 
left the garden?’ ‘Holy and happy, 
ma’am.’” f 

We have space only for one more ex- 
tract of this kind: — 


A damsel belonging to Barclay’s establish- 
ment being here, [ thought it right “to try 
and do her good,” so I asked her, after many 
unsuccessful questions, if she had not heard of 
the Lord’s coming into the world. “ Why,” 
she said, “I might have done so, but I have 
forgotten it.” “But surely you must have 
heard your master read about it, and heard of 
it at school or chapel.” “ Very likely I have,” 
said she, placidly, “ but it has quite slipped 
my memory ;” and this uttered with a lamb- 
like face and a mild blue eye.f 


Caroline’s devotion to benevolent la- 
bors shortened her life. For some years 
she had been subject to attacks of chronic 
bronchitis, and during the Christmas of 
1870, while going her rounds with New 
Year’s gifts to her poorer neighbors, she 
took a cold, which rapidly developed inio 
bronchitis. Her power of rallying, which 
had previously brought her through many 
severe attacks, now failed, and she died 
in her sleep in the early morning of Jan- 
uary 12, 1871. 

To readers of the Westminster Re- 
view, the chief interest of these volumes 
will be the large portion which refers to 
John Stuart Mill. In Caroline Fox’s 
memories of him and in his own letters 
to Barclay Fox, he appears in a far more 
genial light than in his * Autobiography,” 
or in the recollections of Professor Bain.§ 
These letters also seem to us to throwa 
new light upon Mill’s religious opinions. 
We must, however, first speak of Ster- 
ling, who in these volumes fills a space 
as large as or even larger than Mill. 
Mill, while Sterling was yet living, helda 
similar opinion of his character and in- 
fluence to that which he has recorded in 


* Vol. ii., p. 23. 

t Ibid., p. 157. 

¢ Ibid., p. 157. 

§ John Stuart Mill. A Criticism with Personal 
Recollections by Alexander Bain, LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
Longmans, 1382. 
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his “Autobiography.” “Sterling,” he 
wrote, in 1842, to Barclay Fox, “ fancies 
himself idle and useless, not considering 
how wide an effect his letters and conver- 
sation must produce; and, indeed, the 
mere fact of such a man living and breath- 
ing amongst us has an incalculable in- 
fluence.”* After Sterling’s death, Car- 
lyle, in his usual dyslogistic spirit, passed 
a more sober judgment on him. “ His 
character was not supremely original; 
neither was his fate in the world wonder- 
ful. What he did was inconsiderable 
enough; and as to what it lay in him to 
have done, this was but a problem, now 
beyond possibility of settlement.” He 
foretells that the two volumes published by 
Archdeacon Hare “ will be held in mem- 
ory by the world, one way or other, till 
the world has extracted all its benefit 
from them.” { That time has, we think, 
come; Hare’s book is long since out of 
print, and neither in that great public 
convenience, the railway library of W. H. 
Smith & Son, nor in one of the best pub- 
lic libraries possessed by any provincial 
town, can we find a copy of it. These 
memories of Sterling, by a friend who 
had a thorough knowledge of him, zeal 
for his memory, if not rather a personal 
affection for him, and ability rightly to 
estimate and faithfully to represent him, 
will revive his memory for a time, but in 
the end will, like the rival biographies by 
Hare and Carlyle, preach, to use the 
words of Sir James Stephen, one more 
unheeded sermon on the text, “Oh, ye 
candidates for fame, put not your faith in 
coteries.” 

The friendship between Sterling and 
Caroline Fox began during his first visit 
to Falmouth. It increased after he took 
np his abode there, and continued un- 
abated to the close of his residence in 
that place. The relation of master and 
pupil existed between them, and the 
master’s multifariously diversified specu- 
lations on theology, philosophy, and liter- 
ature, are reported with Boswell-like fidel- 
ity by his admiring pupil. Caroline first 
mentions Sterling as a very “literary man 
withwhom her brother had been much 
pleased, and who was an intimate friend 
of S. T. Coleridge during the latter part 
of his life.” On first acquaintance she 
pronounced him to be “a very agreeable 
man, with a most Zamdé-liking for town 
life.’ Cornish readers, if so be we have 


* Vol. i., p. 291. Conf. p. 189. Conf. Mill’s Auto- 
biography, 152 e¢ seg. 

t Life of Sterling, p. 7. 

t Ibid., p. 205. 


any, will appreciate a remark of Ster- 
ling’s. On an excursion to Glendurgan, 
the lovely abode of one of the Foxes, 
Sterling, at one part of the road where 
there were a few trees, naively exclaimed, 
“Why, this really reminds one of En- 
gland.” * 

Sterling suggested to Caroline that as 
she saw many eminent persons, she should 
make notes of their appearance as well 
as their conversation. The idea “ seem- 
ing to her good,” she resolved to try her 
*prentice hand on him himself, and here 
is the result: — 


John Sterling is a man of stature, not ro- 
bust, but well-proportioned ; hair brown, and 
clinging closely round his head, complexion 
very pale, eyes grey, nose beautifully chiselled, 
mouth very expressive, His face is one ex- 
pressing remarkable strength, energy, and re- 
finement of character. In argument he com- 
monly listens to his antagonist’s sentiments 
with asmile, less of conscious superiority than 
of affectionate contempt (if such a combina- 
tion may be)—I mean what would express, 
* Poor dear ! she knows no better.” In argu- 
ment on deep or serious subjects, however, he 
looks earnest enough, and throws his ponder- 
ous strength into reasoning and feeling. Small 
chancerthen for the antagonist who ventures to 
come to blows! He can make him and his 
arguments look so small ; for, truth to tell, he 
dearly loves this indomitable strength of his, 
and I doubt any human power bringing him 
to an acknowledgment of mistake with the 
consequent conviction that the opposite party 
was right. Sterling possesses a quickness and 
delicacy of perception quite feminine, and 
with ita power of originating striking thoughts, 
and making them the foundation of a regular 
ana compact series of consequences and de- 
ductions, such as only a man, and a man of 
extraordinary power of close thinking and 
clearness of vision, can attain unto. He is 
singularly uninfluenced by the opinions of 
others, preferring, on the whole, to run coun- 
ter to them than make any approach to a com- 
promise.t 


This brings the man more vividly be- 
fore us than the labored efforts of Car- 
lyle, or so far as at this distance of time 
we can remember, anything in Hare’s 
memoir. 

The subjects of some of the conversa- 
tions between the master and his pupil 
are remarkable, considering that the mas- 
ter, though he had been some years mar- 


* Vol. i., pp. 102-3, 149. Had Sterling in his mind 
the lines of the old poet quoted by Camden in the 
“ Britannia” ?— 


** Cornwall from England, Tamar’s streams divide, 
Whence with fat salmon all the land’s supplied.” 


Unhappily, the last line is now a mere poetic dream. 
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ried, was still only in his thirty-fourth, 
while his pupil was only in her twenty- 
first year. “We talked,” she notes, “on 
the mental differences between the sexes, 
which he considers precisely analogous to 
their physical diversities : her dependence 
upon him, he the creative, she the recep- 
tive power.” * 

Mill, with his later views on the rela- 
tions of the sexes, would have thought 
that his friend Sterling was far from the 
truth. On another occasion, when Ster- 
ling and Caroline were joined by Calvert 
and Anna Maria, the conversation ranged 
over Napoleon, Byron, Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley, the practices of the Society of Friends, 
the evils of marriages between persons 
of differing religious beliefs, the Churches 
of Rome and England, to Keightly’s 
“History of Rome.” Caroline, with a 
spice of mischief, adds : — 


As we neared home, Bobby (the pony) got 
his bit out of his mouth, and it was delicious 
to see the ignorance of common things mani- 
fested by our transcendentalists. ‘“ You’d bet- 
ter let him go, he’ll find his way home,” said 
Sterling, with a laudable knowledge of natural 
history, and a confused recollection of the in- 
stinct of brutes. We, thinking it would go 
probably to Kergillack, thought it best to lead 
him. So, Sterling took his forelock, and I his 
tail, and marched the little kicking beast home- 
ward. ‘Calvert, just put the bit in his mouth, 
can’t you; it’s very easy.” “Oh, yes, per- 
fectly easy,” said Calvert ; “ do you do it, Ster- 
ling ?” t 


The communications between the mas- 
ter and the pupil occasionally took a light- 
er shape, if, indeed, they did not amount 
to flirtation, supposing such a thing pos- 
sible between a married clergyman and a 
female member of the Society of Friends. 
To us it seems as impossible as did flirta- 
tion bya bishop to Sydney Smith. “John 
Sterling,” says the lady, “ wrote the fol- 
lowing impromptu to me by way of auto- 
graph” (of autographs she was a great 
collector) : — 


What need to write upon your book a name, 

Which is not written in the book of fame ; 

Believe me, she to reason calmly true, 

Though far less kind, is far more just than 
you.f 


She narrates, on Sterling’s authority, the 
following reply by him to Carlyle: “ Car- 
lyle was as often pouring out the fulness 
of his indignation at the quackery and 
Speciosity of the times. He wound up by 


* Vol. i., p. 128, 
t Ibid., p. 118. 
t Ibid., p. 115. 





saying, ‘When I look at this, I determine 
to cast all tolerance to the winds.’ Ster- 
ling quietly remarked, ‘ My dear fellow, 
I had no idea you had any to cast.’ ” * 

A pendant to this is a retort of Charles 
Lamb to Coleridge, which she records on 
the testimony of one who heard it. “On 
one occasion Coleridge was holding forth 
on the effects produced by his preaching, 
and appealed to Lamb, ‘ You have heard 
me preach, I think?’ ‘I have never 
heard you do anything else,’ was the ur- 
bane reply.” f 

When Sterling’s life came to be writ- 
ten, Hare naturally applied for informa- 
tion to the Foxes, who had heard much 
and so many of Sterling’s later opinions. 
Caroline notes in her diary the receipt 
from Hare of a long letter “ detailing dif- 
ficulties which we had foreseen, and could 
well enter into. He seems almost forced 
to publish more than he could wish, in 
order to leave Mill and Carlyle no pre- 
text for an opposition portrait.” tf 

Her opinion of Hare’s work was “ that 
it was full of exquisite interest, but of a 
very mixed kind.” § 

Mill intended to write Sterling’s life, 
and Caroline gave him some cautions as 
toit. “Clara Mill writes: ‘Is Caroline’s 
note a brave note in answer to my cau- 
tious entreaties? Publish what you will, 
and all you can, it can only do him 
honor.’ ” ; 

What a life of Sterling by Mill would 
have been we know from the mention 
in his “ Autobiography,” “of that short 
and transitory phasis of Sterling’s life, 
during which he made the mistake of be- 
coming a clergyman.” J 

According to Hallam, who so told Car- 
oline Fox, the impression produced by 
Hare’s work on those who knew Sterling 
intimately, was “ that it portrayed a mere 
bookworm, always occupied with some 
abstruse theological problem, rather than 
the man they delighted in for his geniality 
and buoyancy of feeling.” ** 

This feeling was, no doubt, the origin 
of Carlyle’s opposition portrait of Ster- 
ling, and of his caricature of Hare’s. 


A pale sickly shadow is presented to us here 
—weltering, bewildered, amid heaps of what 
you call “ Hebrew old clothes,” wrestling with 
impotent impetuosity to free itself from the 


* Vol. ii., p, 208. 


{ Autobiography, p. 155. 
#* Ibid., p. 138. 
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baleful imbroglio, as if that had been its one 
function in life. Who, in this miserable fig- 
ure, would recognize the brilliant, beautiful, 
and cheerful John Sterling, with his ever- 
flowing wealth of ideas, fancies, imaginations, 
with his frank affections, inexhaustible hopes, 
audacities, activities, and general radiant vivac- 
ity of heart and intelligence, which made the 
presence of him an illumination and inspiration 
wherever he went? . . . Once for all, it is un- 
just, emphatically untrue, as an image of John 
Sterling. Perhaps to few men that lived along 
with him could such an interpretation of their 
existence be more inapplicable.* 


Caroline Fox possessed every qualifica- 
tion justly to criticise Carlyle’s work, and 
thus she did so: — 


That it is calculated to draw fresh obloquy 
on the subject of it, is a very secondary con- 
sideration to the fact that it is a book likely 
to do much harm to Carlyle’s wide enthusiastic 
public. It is painful enough to see the memo- 
rial of his friend made the text for utterances 
and innuendoes from which one £zows that he 
would now shrink even more than ever, and 

‘ God alone can limit the mischief. But he can. 
That the book is often brilliant and beautiful, 
and more human-hearted than most of Car- 
lyle’s, will make it the more read, however 
little the world may care for the subject of the 
memoir. The graphic parts and the portraiture 
are generally admirable, but not by any means 
always so.t 


We now turn to John Stuart Mill. 
These diaries not only show him in a 
more genial light than any previous ac- 
count of him,f but they also abundantly 
illustrate and justify Bishop Thirlwall’s 
remark: “I always considered Mill a no- 
ble spirit, who had the misfortune of hav- 
ing been educated by a narrow-minded 
pedant, who cultivated his intellectual 
faculties at the expense of all the rest, 
yet did not succeed in stifling them.” § 

The elder Mill left a decidedly unpleas- 
ant impression upon some of those who 
knew him. Sir John Bowring, who was 
associated with him in the earliest years 
of the Westminster Review, described 
him to Caroline Fox as “stern, harsh, and 
sceptical,” and added that Bentham said 
of him that “he rather hated the ruling 
few than loved the suffering many.” || 
While another intimate associate, Grote, 
spoke of him as “ having all that cynicism 
and asperity which belong to the Bentha- 
mian School, and of the readiness and 
‘seeming preference with which he dwelt 


* Life of Sterling, p. 6 

t Vol. ii., p. 173. 

t Mill in his Autobiography makes no mention of 
the Foxes, or his friendship with them. 

§ Bishop Thirlwall’s Letters to a Friend, p. 295. 

0 Vol. i., p. 216. 





on the faults and defects of others, even 
the greatest men.”* These qualities 
were certainly conspicuous by their ab- 
sence in John Mill. 

The circumstances which led to Mill’s 
acquaintance with the Foxes were suffi- 
ciently melancholy.f Late in 1839, or 
early in 1840, Henry Mill, his younger 
and favorite brother, then in his nine- 
teenth year, was far gone in consumption. 
“Probably encouraged — Carlyle thinks 
— by Sterling, he came with his mother 
and sisters to Falmouth. There also came 
Sterling and Calvert; all three seeking ref- 
uge of climate.” To the Mills as well as 
to Sterling and Calvert “the doors and 
hearts of this kind family” — we quote 
Carlyle’s words of the Foxes —“ were 
thrown wide open,” Henry Mill is de- 
scribed in the “ Memories ” as “a most 
beautiful young creature, almost ethereal 
in the exquisite delicacy of his outline 
and coloring, and with a most musical 
voice.” $ 

John Mill afterwards joined the sor- 
rowing group which surrounded the dy- 
ing bed of Henry, and became intimate 
with the Fox family. Henry Mill, like 
his elder brother, delighted in a study 
John Mill’s proficiency in which, we sus- 
pect, is not generally known even among 
his admirers. 


Botanical students, more than thirty years 
ago, turning over the leaves of the English 
“Flora,” encountered the frequent name of 
J. S. Mill, as an authority for the habitat or 
the varieties of flowers, Before the earliest of 
these papers was written, the author, stripling 
as he must have been, was already known to 
distinguished men as a faithful observer of 
Nature. A holiday walk through the lanes 
and orchards of Kent, which would have yielded 
to most youths a week’s frolic and a bag of 
apples, filled his tin box with the materials of 
a naturalist’s reputation.§ 


Even when Henry-was “fast fading 
from the eyes of those who loved him,” 
he peculiarly enjoyed looking into flowers, 
and amused himself in helping his sister 
to press flowers she had collected, and 
making the foundation of an herbarium.|| 

Before leaving the subject of John 
Mill’s botanical pursuits, we may men- 
tion that he gave Caroline a calendar of 
the odors that scent the air, arranged 

t 


* Personal Life of Grote, p. 2r. 

t James Mill died June 23, 1836. Henry was then 
in his fifteenth year. 

t Vol. i., p. 102. Conf. Carlyle, p. 260. Bain, p. 61. 

§ Martineau, Miscellaneous, vol. ii., p. 63. This 
= written in 1859, the thirty years therefore are now 

ty. 

Vol. i., pp. 132-5. 
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chronologically according to the months, 
beginning with the laurel and ending with 
the lime. It is addressed “ To Miss Car- 
oline Fox, from her grateful friend, J. S. 
Mill.”* Mill continued his botanical 
pursuits to the very close of his life. 

If James Mill, in the case of John Mill, 
did not entirely succeed in his endeavor 
to stifle ail religious belief and devotional 
aspiration, he was even less successful 
with his other children. We read the fol- 
lowing entry in Caroline’s diary : — 


Mamma had an interesting little interview 
with Henry Mill. . . . She led the conversa- 
tion gradually into a rather more serious chan- 
nel, and Henry Mill told Clarat afterwards, 
that her kind manner, her use of the words 
thee and thou, and her allusions to religious 
subjects, quite overcame him, and he was on 
the point of bursting into tears. She gave him 
a hymn-book, and Clara marked one which she 
specially recommended —“ As thy day thy 
strength shall be.” For the last few evenings 
they have read him a psalm, or some other 
part of Scripture. { 


Within ten days of his death he con- 
versed tranquilly with his brother about 
his past life, in which he thought he might 
have done more and done better; but he 
hoped his death might be of some use to 
others—he felt perfect confidence in 
looking to the future. ‘“* We have all we 
could desire of —comfort,’ were John 
Mill’s own words, in seeing him in this 
most tranquil, calm, composed, happy 
state.” § 

Caroline first heard from Sterling of 
Mill “as a man of extraordinary power 
and genius, the founder of a new school 
in metaphysics, and a most charming com- 
panion.” From Clara Mill she learned 
how their father “had entirely educated 
John, and made him think prematurely, 
so that he never had the enjoyment of life 
peculiar to boys, which he felt to be.a 
great disadvantage.’’ || The first impres- 
sion he made on her she thus describes : 
“ A very uncommon-looking person ; such 
acuteness and sensibility marked in his 
exquisitely chiselled countenance, more 
resembling a portrait of Lavater than 
any other that I remember. His voice is 
refinement itself, and his mode of express- 
ing himself tallies with voice and counte- 
nance.” || 

Many and various are the conversations 
of Mill which these volumes record. Mr. 


* Vol. i., p. 166. 

¢ Sister of J. S. and H. Mill. 
¢ Vol. i., pp. 132, 133, 146. 

§ Ibid., pp. 107, 145. 

U Ibid., p. 132. 





Bain admits that Mill’s opinions “are 
very fairly set forth; but the thing,” he 
adds, “ wanting to do full justice to his 
conversation is to present it in dialogue, 
so as to show how he could give and take 
with his fellow-talker. A well-reported 
colloquy between him and Sterling would 
be very much to the purpose.” * “Ina 
glorious discourse on reason, self-govern- 
ment, and subjects collateral,’ of which 
Caroline professes herself unable to give 
but the barest idea, “Sterling was the 
chief speaker, and John Mill would occa- 
sionally throw in an idea to clarify an 
involved theory or shed light upon a pro- 
found abysmal one.” ¢ Of this conversa- 
tion such a report as Mr. Bain desires 
would have been most valuable and inter- 
esting, but it would be doing Caroline 
Fox great injustice to estimate her rec- 
ords of Sterling and Mill’s conversations 
as of no higher value than Senior’s “ Con- 
versations with Distinguished Persons ” 
— “every one of whom speaks precisely 
in the style of Mr. Senior himself, and 
not with the wit and vivacity of the orig- 
ina] interlocutor.’ { Those who remem- 
ber Mr. Senior in the discharge of the 
judicial functions of his office,§ and the 
difficulty verging on impossibility of get- 
ting into his mind any idea not previously 
lodged there, will appreciate this criti- 
cism. Caroline Fox had a singularly ac- 
curate memory, and an equally singular 
power of giving from recollection a con- 
densed report of what she heard, * won- 
derfully vivid and almost literally correct,” 
to use words applied by J. Mill to notes 
of a sermon taken by another of the Fox 
family. That they were equally applica- 
ble to Caroline’s notes, may be proved by 
comparing her notes of Carlyle’s lectures 
with his published volumes. Friends, it 
appears, cultivated talent || of this kind.] 
In a sentence, the reconstruction of 
which, on grammatical principles, Mr. 
Bain foretells is likely to become one of 
the stock exercises in our manuals of En- 
glish composition,** Mill tells us, “I am 
one of the very few examples in the 
country of one who has not thrown off 
religious belief, but never had it,” and he 
further tells us that his father, in giving 
him an opinion contrary to that of the 
world, thought it necessary to give it as 


* Bain, p. 191. 

t Vol. i., p. 141. 

t Edinburgh Review, No. 316, Oct. 1881, p. 475+ 

§ One of the Masters in Chancery. 

l| Vide vol. i., p. 182 et seg. - 

J See J. S. Mill’s letter to R. B. Fox, vol. ii., ap- 
pendix, p. 318, 

** P, 175. 
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one which could not prudently be avowed 
to the world. This lesson,” he adds, “ of 
keeping my thoughts to myself at that 
early age was attended with some moral 
disadvantages, though my limited inter- 
course with strangers, especially such as 
were likely to speak to me on religion, 
prevented me from being placed in the 
alternative of avowal or hypocrisy.” * 
The moral disadvantage he speaks of 
may have unconsciously affected him 
throughout his life. 

Sterling, who in 1840 had long been in- 
timate with Mill, told Caroline Fox: “ It 
was a new thing for Mill to sympathize 
with religious characters. Some years 
since he had so imbibed the errors which 
his father instilled into him, as to be quite 
a bigot against religion. Sterling thinks 
he was never in so good astate as now.” ¢ 
We read also of Mill sitting for hours at 
the foot of Calvert’s bed, “who had a 
racking headache,” expatiating on the de- 
lights of “John Woolman ” (which he is 
reading) and on spiritual religion, which 
he feels to be the deepest and truest. In 
this Calvert “ thoroughly delights.” Cal- 
vert, we may remark, was brought up 
among Friends, but by this time had be- 
come an Evangelical Churchman. Speak- 
ing to Caroline of motives, Mill said: “ It 
is not well for young people to inquire 
too much into them, but rather judge of 
actions, lest, seeing the wonderful mix- 
ture of high and low, they should be dis- 
couraged; there is, besides, an egotism 
in self-depreciation : the only certain mode 
of overcoming this and all other egotisms 
is to implore the grace of God.” $ 

We cannot but think that Caroline Fox 
has in her notes of this conversation 
mixed up her own ideas with those of 
Mill, and the reference to the grace of 
God must be her own interpretation of, or 
gloss on, Mill’s words. Shortly after this 
conversation, Mill, @ Jrofos of the Fal- 
mouth quarterly meeting of the Friends, 
wanted to know all about the constitution 
and discipline of the Society, and then 
“dilated on the different Friends’ books 
he was reading;” on “ John Woolman” 
he 


philosophized on the principle that was active 
in him—that dependence on the immediate 
teaching of a superior being, which gave him 
clear views of what was essentially consistent 
or inconsistent with Christianity, independent 
of and often opposed to all recorded or com- 


* Autobiography, pp. 43-4. 

t Vol. i., p. 213. 

t Vol. i., pp. 156-7. ‘‘ John Woolman” is a work 
well known among Friends. 





mon opinion, all self-interest. He had read 
Sewell and Rutty before he was ten years old, 
His father much admired Friends, thinking 
they did more for their fellow-creatures than 
any other body. . . . He (J. S. Mill) much ad- 
mires the part Friends have taken about tithes, 
and values ¢ha¢ testimony against a priesthood 
as at present organized.* 


Two days after Henry Mill’s death 
Calvert spoke to Caroline Fox 


of the great humility compatible with high 
metaphysical research, of John Mill standing 
on one side, and himself on the other, of his 
brother’s death bed, when Calvert remarked : 
“This sort of scene puts an end to reason, and 
faith begins.” The other emphatically an- 
swered “‘ Yes.” The conversation which fol- 
lowed displaying such humility and deep feel- 
ing as, coming from the first metaphysician of 
the age, was most edifying.t 


Here we have only Caroline’s note of 
Calvert’s report of Mill’s conversation. 
Probably he meant and said only what he 
wrote -to a friend under domestic sorrow : 
“To my mind the only permanent value 
of religion is in lightening the feeling of 
total separation which is so dreadful in a 
real grief.” We know, from the “ Essay 
on Theism,” that he thought “the bene- 
ficial effect of the indulgence of hope, 
with regard to the government of the uni- 
verse and the destiny of man after death, 
is far from trifling.” f¢ 

Very shortly after Henry Mill’s death, 
John Mill wrote Barclay Fox a letter of 
acknowledgment of the kind attentions 
shown by the Fox family to Henry, of 
which Mr. Bain says: “It is for Mill un- 
usually effusive, and teems with charac- 
teristic traits. One not a Christian ad- 
dressing a Christian family upon death, 
and wakening up the chords of our com- 
mon humanity, is a spectacle worth ob- 
serving.” § 

In the letter to which Mr. Bain refers 
occurs this passage : — 


Among the many serious feelings which 
such an event || calls forth, there is always some 
one which impresses us most, some moral 
which each person extracts from it for his own 
more especial guidance; with me that moral 
is, “‘ Work while it is called to-day; the night 
cometh in which no man can work.” ... 
least we know this, that on the day when we 
shall be as he is, the whole of life will appear 
but as a day, and the only question of any mo- 
ment to us will then be, Has that day been 
wasted? Wasted it has not been by those 


* Vol. i., p. 160. 

t Ibid., pp. 158-9. 

+ Bain, 140. 

§ Ibid., p. 61. 

l| The death of Henry Mill. 
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who have been, for however short a time, a 
source of happiness and of moral good even to 
the narrowest circle. But there is only one 
plain rule of life eternally binding, and inde- 

endent of all variations in creeds, and in the 
interpretation of creeds embracing equally the 
greatest moralities and the smallest; it is this: 
“Try thyself unweariedly till thou findest the 
highest thing thou art capable of doing, facul- 
ties and outward circumstances being both 
duly considered, and then Do IT.” * 


Another of these letters refers to a 
sermon on the atonement by a Welsh 
preacher, — one of those, to use Macau- 
lay’s words, “whose rude eloquence 
rouses and melts hearers who sleep very 
composedly while the rector preaches on 
the Apostolical succession.” Mill says 
of it: — 


It is a really admirable specimen of popular 
eloquence of arudekind, It is well calculated 
to go to the very core of an untaught hearer. 
. . » Lreally believe even this does good when 
it really penetrates the crust’of a sensual and 
stupid boor, who never thought or knew that 
he had a soul, or concerned.himself about his 
spiritual state. But, in allowing that this may 
do good, I am making a great confession ; for 
I confess it is as revolting to me, as it was to 
Coleridge, to find infinite justice, or even hu- 
man justice, represented as a sort of demoni- 
acal rage that must be appeased by blood and 
anguish, but, provided it has that, cares not 
whether it is the blood or the anguish of the 
guilty or the innocent. It seems to me but 
one step farther, and a step which in spirit at 
least is often taken, to say of God what the 
Druids said of their gods that the on/y accepta- 
ble sacrifice to them was a victim pure and 
without taint. I know not how dangerous may 
be the ground on which I am treading, or how 
far the view of the atonement which is taken 
by this poor preacher may be recognized by 
your society; or by yourself, but surely a more 
Christian-like interpretation of that mystery is 
that which, believing that Divine wisdom pun- 
ishes the sinner for the sinner’s sake, and not 
from an inherent necessity,gmore heathen than 
the heathen Nemesis, holds, as Coleridge did, 
that the sufferings of the Redeemer were (in 
accordance with the eternal laws on which 
this system of things is built) an indispensable 
means of bringing about that change in the 
hearts of sinners, the want of which is the real 
and sole hindrance to the universal salvation 
of mankiad.t 


We have space left for only one other 
extract from these letters. It relates to 


a curious speculation of Barclay Fox, respect- 
ing a duality in the hyper-physical part of 
man’s nature. ‘Is not,” says Mill, “what you 


* Vol. i., p. 173 ef seg. . 
t Vol. ii., p. 317. Conf. Caroline Fox’s later views 
on the Atonement, vol. i., p. 24, quoted ante, 





term the mind, as distinguished from the spirit 
or soul, merely that spirit looking at things, as 
through a glass darkly, compelled, in short, by 
the conditions of its terrestrial existence to see 
and know by means of media, just as the mind 
uses the bodily organs ; for to suppose that the 
eye is necessary to sight seems to me the no- 
tion of one immersed in matter. What we 
call our bodily sensations are all in the mind, 
and would not necessarily or probably cease 
because the body perishes. As the eye is but 
the window ¢hrough which, not the power dy 
which, the mind sees, so probably the under- 
standing is the’bodily eye of the human spirit 
which looks through that window, or rather 
which sees (as in Plato’s case), the camera 
obscura images of things in this life, while in 
another it may or might be capable of seeing 
the things themselves. I do not give you this 
as my opinion, but as a speculation which you 
will take for what it is worth.” 


On the death of Barclay Fox: — 


It came over Caroline so strongly [to use her 
own words to Clara Mill] that Barclay would 
like Mill to be told how mercifully he had been 
dealt with, and how true his God and Saviour 
had been to all his promises, that I took cour- 
age and pen and wrote him a long history. . . . 
I hope I have not done wrong or foolishly, 
but I do feel it rather a solemn trust to have 
such a story to tell of death robbed of its sting 
and the grave of its victory.* 


The editor informs us that both Mill 
and his wife sent replies full of tenderness 
and deep sympathy, but unfortunately 
they cannot be found. 

It will be remembered that in Mill's 
account of his mental development, after 
his acquaintance with his wife, he says: 


In this third period (as it may be termed) of 
my mental progress, which now went hand-in- 
hand with hers, my opinions gained equally in 
breadth and depth. I understood more things, 
and those which I had understood before I 
now understood more thoroughly. I had now 
completely turned back from what there had 
been of excess in my reaction against Ben- 
thamism. I had, at the height of that reac- 
tion, certainly become much more indulgent to 
the common opinions of society and the world, 
and more willing to be content with seconding 
the superficial improvement which had begun 
to take place in those common opinions, than 
became one whose convictions on so many 
points differed fundamentally from them, I 
was much more inclined than I can now ap- 
prove to put in abeyance the more decidedly 
heretical part of my opinions, which I now 
look upon as almost the only ones, the asser- 
tion of which tends in any way to regenerate 
society. But, in addition to this, our opinions 
were far more heretical than mine had been in 
the days of my most extreme Benthamism.t 


* Ibid., p. 237. 
t Autobiography, pp. 230-1. 
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Dates are but scantily given in the 
“ Autobiography,” but we know that 
Mill’s acquaintance with Mrs. Taylor 
began in 1831, and so when he visited 
Falmouth, had already lasted nine years. 
We do not know at what date Mill fixed 
the height of his reaction against Ben- 
thamism, and of his undue conformity to 
the world. Nor do we know whether he 
refers to his intercourse with the Foxes as 
one of the occasions when he put in abey- 
ance his heretical opinions, and was over- 
indulgent to society and the world. 

On the whole, although there is some 
difficulty in reconciling these conversa- 
tions and letters of Mill’s with other ex- 
pressions of his views, the difficulty is 
probably more apparent than real. In his 
intercourse with the Foxes he exempli- 
fied, what one who knew him well has 
told us, that he was “ peculiarly consider- 
ate and gentle in his relations with sin- 
cere, and estimable persons, holding 
opinions which he believed to be errone- 
ous.” 

It is high time to bring this over-long 
paper to a close, but before doing so, we 
must refer to a Cornish philosopher, of 
whom mention is made, who thought that 
civilization and knowledge of the arts is 
rather “retro- than progressive, and was 
severe on all who thought otherwise. 
Adam and Eve, he held, were perféct in 
all sciences, literature, and art, and ever 
since their time we have been steadily 
forgetting.”* This is a new light in 
which to consider our first parents. Itis 
difficult to realize Adam holding “ inartic- 
ulately,” as Carlyle would have said, the 
principles of the “ovum Organum,” or 
Eve “inarticulately” anticipating Mrs. 
Millin her views on “the subjection of 
women.” 

Of Carlyle, the world has lately heard 
almost as much as for the present it cares 
to hear. But of Caroline’s many recol- 
lections of him, we cannot refrain from 
noticing one or two. Carlyle, without 
doubt, aped Johnson, and not least in the 
habit in discussion of taking, on any sub- 
ject, the opposite side to that taken by 
any one, with whom he might be talking. 
More suo, Carlyle was lecturing to the 
Foxes and compared Francia, the dictator 
of Paraguay, with Cromwell, much to the 
disparagement of Francia. Mrs. Carlyle 
broke in with “Why, a short time ago 
Francia was all in favor, and would be 
again if you had but a little contradic- 
tion.” f 

ms ‘ 
maa 





After an interval of many years Caro- 
line, for the last time, saw Carlyle at Men- 
tone, where, after his wife’s death, Lady 
Ashburton kindly induced him to visit 
her. “It made me,” Caroline says, “ sad 
to think of him, his look, and most of his 
talk, were so dreary.” And no wonder ; 
we never read anything more melancholy 
than her vivid sketch. Carlyle was by 
nature vain and egotistic, and therefore 
spiteful: * he had a merely provincial 
education. His life, for the greater part 
of it, was one of poverty, and always of 
physical suffering; in his earlier years he 
mixed little with any society. At all 
times he despised ordinary people, and 
many who were far more than ordinary. 
In his later years —to borrow words in 
which Mill was described by one who 
knew him from early years — he “ affected 
something of the life of a prophet, sur- 
rounded by admiring votaries, who minis- 
tered to him largely that incensein which 
prophets delight.” + As portrayed by 
Caroline Fox in these latter days, he re- 
sembles nothing so much as Bunyan’s 
Giant Pope, “ grown so crazy and stiff in 
his joints, that he can now do little more 
than sit in his cave’s mouth grinning at 
pilgrims as they go by, and biting his 
nails because he cannot come at them.” 
At this last meeting Carlyle, after railing 
“at the accursed train with its devilish 
howls and yells, driving one distracted,” 
went on to the state of England : — 


“Oh! this cry for Liberty! Liberty! which 
is just liberty to do the devil’s work, instead of 
binding him with ten thousand bands — just 
going the way of France and America, and 
those sort of places. Why, it is all going 
down hill as fast as it can go, and of no sig- 
nificance tome. I have done withit. I can 
take no interest in it at all, nor feel any sort of 
hope for the country. It is not the liberty to 
keep the Ten Commandments that they are 
crying out for—that used to be enough for 
the genuine man — but liberty to carry on their 
own prosperity, as they call it. And so, there 
is no longer anything genuine to be found. It 
is all shoddy. Go into any shop you will, and 
ask for any article, and ye’ll find it all one 
enormous lie. The country is going to perdi- 
tion at a frightful pace. I give it about fifty 
years yet to accomplish its fall.’ Spoke of 
Gladstone —“ Is not he a man of principle?” 
“Oh, Gladstone! I did hope well of him once, 
and so did John Sterling, though I heard he 
was a Puseyite, and so forth. Still, it seemed 
the right thing for a State to feel itself bound 


* See his letter to his mother, Froude’s Life of 
Carlyle, vol. i., p. 254; and vol. ii., p. 348. 

t Edinburgh Review, January, 1874, as quoted by 
Bain, p. 187. 
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to God, and to lean on him, and so I hoped 
something might come of him; but now he 
has been declaiming that England is in such a 
wonderfully prosperous state, meaning that it 
has plenty of money in its breeches pockets, 
and plenty of beef in its great ugly belly. But 
that’s not the prosperity we want, and so I say 
to him, “ You are not the life-giver of En- 
gland. I go my way, you go yours. Good- 
morning ” (with a most dramatic and final 
bow). Which times were the most genuine 
in England? Cromwell’s?— Henry VIII.’s? 
Why, in each time it seems to me there was 
something genuine, some endeavor to keep 
God’s commandments. Cromwell’s time was 
only a revival of it. But now things have been 
-; Se further and further since George 


It is difficult to ascertain Carlyle’s po- 
sition as to religion, as it is that of Mill. 
“The Ten Commandments ” of this con- 
versation must have been near of kin to 
the “* What you call Hebrew old clothes,” 
of “Sterling’s Life.” The only time when 
Mr. Bain saw Carlyle and Mill together, 
Carlyle denounced “our religion and all 
its accessories.” Mill struck in with the 
remark, “ Now, you are just the very man 
to tell the public your whole mind upon 
that subject.” This was not exactly what 
Carlyle fancied. He gave, with his pecul- 
iar grunt, the exclamation, “Ho!” and 
added, “It is some one like Frederick 
the Great that should do that.” ¢ 

We must tear ourselves from Caroline 
Fox and her friends. Our review gives 
at best a very imperfect idea of the richly 
varied contents of her journals and letters. 
Here, if ever, those who read our review, 
but who have not yet read the book, will 
do well to mind and act on the counsel of 
one of the old sages of the law: “ Itis 
ever good to rely upon the book at large, 
for melius est petere fontes quam sectari 
rivulos.” 


* Vol. ii., pp. 300-1, 2. 
t Bain, p. 191. 
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BY MRS. PARR, AUTHOR OF “ADAM AND EVE.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


BEFORE Startling all Wadpole with the 
news of her engagement, Georgy Tem- 
ple’s desire was to get Jack out of the 
way. “I shall speak to him plainly,” 
she said, talking the matter over with her- 
self, “tell him that I don’t consider that 
he is acting fairly about Mrs. Blunt, and 





ask him what he really intends to do?” 
And managing to secure Jack’s company 
to herself that evening, she adroitly led 
up to the subject, so that finally she was 
able to put these questions to him. 

As she foresaw, Jack was more than 
ever furious, but the temper he showed 
was not the temper she feared, he gave 
vent to too many invectives against fate, 
himself, and those by whom he was sur- 
rounded, to make his anger very danger- 
ous. 

In truth much that Georgy said were 
but echoes of thoughts, the conflict of 
which had of late by turns threatened to 
save Jack and to sink him. 

Walking in this Paradise of content, 
Robin as yet had but barely caught sight 
of the tree on which hung the apple of 
temptation, but for Jack its fruit had been 
plucked too often for his eyes not to be 
fully open to the danger he was running. 

Each time he left Robin he made a re- 
solve that the next should be the last time 
of meeting, and the tedium of separation 
was often beguiled by the plans he was 
busy in projecting. 

He would go; he didn’t care where, nor 
what became of him; life, so far as he 
was concerned, was not worth consider- 
ing. It was for her and on her account 
alone he made the sacrifice, and who could 
tell what it cost him? Would she guess; 
would she ever dream of the suffering he 
had undergone to leave her fair name 
untarnished ? 

The tempter’s best moment is chosen 
when —the battle with self over, the vic- 
tory, as we think, won—we sink down 
weary and spiritless ; then, unnoticed, an 
insidious allurement creeps in where a 
bold assault would have been resisted. 

It was thus that into Jack’s mind came 
the desire for a farewell meeting, for an 
opportunity of giving Robin some slight 
inkling of why he was going away. Surely 
the small indulgence of seeing her alone 
for the last time might be permitted him. 
Stern censor as he now held himself to 
be, that need not be denied; to say no 
was flinging a doubt on his resolution. 

But to accomplish this meeting — there 
lay the difficulty — how was it to be man- 
aged? Never since that first time in the 
thicket had the two been positively alone 
together. If they were walking, some- 
body else was walking at their heels; if 
riding, a third always bore them com- 
pany; and in rooms — Robin singled out 
by the men, Jack a little run after by the 
women — it was only by a whispered 
word, a meaning look, the pressure of a 
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hand, that they conveyed to each other 
their mutual sympathy. Certainly oppor- 
tunities had occurred when together they 
might have strayed away, but it was the 
most certain proof of Jack’s sense of dan- 
ger that he had invariably avoided such 
occasions, and ofttimes to Robin’s sur- 
prise and unacknowledged disappoint- 
ment. 

She was therefore a trifle startled when, 
some few days after his conversation with 
Georgy — managing during an afternoon 
at the rectory to get near her — he said, 
lowering his voice so that it should not 
reach the ears of those near them, — 

“Do you never go to the thicket now, 
in the morning?” 

She shook her head. 

“JT have never been there since that 
day;” and the eyes momentarily raised 
met his, and then drooped again. 

For a minute neither spoke. Jack was 
arranging in his mind the desired meet- 
ing. Robin’s heart was beating so fast 
that it frightened her. Only that morn- 
ing, some trifle that had occurred had 
seemed suddenly, and for the first time, 
to ask whither was all this leading, and 
Robin flinging herself down by the side 
of the bed, near which she stood, had 
given way to an uncontrollable fit of weep- 
ing, the cause of which she did not seek 
to define, but her manner at breakfast 
that morning was softened almost to peni- 
tence to Christopher, and Mr. Blunt’s 
surly fault-finding was allowed to pass 
unnoticed. 

There is a compunction which does not 
shape itself in words, because perhaps 
the sins which cause it have dwelt but in 
thought and feeling. 

Without asking herself the cause, Rob- 
in had come to the resolve that she would 
stay at home more, not leave Christopher 
so much as of late she had been doing; 
and she had even reached the length of 
saying to him that she thought he was not 
looking well; what did he think of a little 
change of air? 

Clutching at the thought, the only way 
to hide his joy was to assume indifference. 

Oh! he didn’t know, he didn’t care. 
Well, yes, perhaps, if it pleased her, some 
day. 
a her? Robin swallowed down 
the sigh, and quickly changed the subject. 
Even to herself, she refused to own how 
much that proposition had cost her. 

All that day her emotions had con- 
tinued high-pitched, her nerves over- 
strung. She would not have kept her 
engagement, only that it was to the rec- 





tory, an afternoon party, and Mr. Blunt 
was going, as well as Christopher. 

Jack had had the forethought to count 
on this party. On any occasion of festivity 
at the rectory, every domestic arrange- 
ment was in the most inextricable state of 
muddle. To more hopelessly confuse 
things, no one in the house had any head 
but Georgy, and she was here, there, and 
everywhere, with such unflagging energy, 
that Mrs. Temple usually felt it incumbent 
on her to apologize for her daughter; it 
had become such a want, she said in the 
present day, repose of manner. 

Mr. Blunt, to whom she happened to 
say this, too much on his good behaviour 
to contradict her, said, “It was a pity 
though that it should be;” but feeling, 
hot and thirsty as he was, that he could 
better put up with want of repose than 
with the want of a good cup of tea, which 
Georgy was hastening to bring him, he 
addressed Mrs. Temple in his heart as 
a stiffnecked, canting old Jezebel, who 
wasn’t worth being named on the same 
day as her straightforward, good-looking 
daughter. ‘And she’s a lady too,” he 
added, following up his meditations, “ ev- 
ery inch of her, no matter what she’s up 
to, or what she has on, and I only wish 
I’d got her for a daughter-in-law. You’d 
have to keep the whole bunch o’ them in 
the bargain, but better so than that one; ” 
and his eyes fell scowlingly on Robin, 
standing a little apart with Jack near her, 
while Georgy engrossed the attention of 
Mr. Cameron and Christopher. 

The familiar contact into which the 
three were brought, had obliged the curate 
to divulge his secret to his friend, for 
such Christopher had become — and then 
growing uneasy at having told him, he 
felt compelled to confess what he had 
done to Georgy; and run away, so that 
without him, they might make it all right 
together. Of course he had to be brought 
back to be duly admonished and inter- 
ceded for; and then Georgy, giving it as 
her opinion that the various refreshments 
had got into his head, remained very 
much on the alert with him to make sure 
that he committed no further indiscre- 
tions: this added to her other duties 
withdrew much of her attention from 
Jack, who, as he had foreseen, found 
more than usual opportunities for speak- 
ing to Robin. 

e had quite decided upon leaving 
Wadpole, and this meeting he wanted to 
arrange in the thicket was to be a fare- 
well interview, where, safe from observa- 
tion and interruption, he might tell her 
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that he was going away, and let her per- 
haps guess at the cause. Why not? It 
could not harm her to know that he cared 
for her, had always cared for her, his love 
fed by the thought that she had in return 
given her heart to him. 

Of late Jack’s assurance had terribly 
failed him, and he began to think it possi- 
ble that after all Robin perhaps had never 
counted him as anything but a friend, and 
the memories that rose up in contradic- 
tion had goaded him on to make a final 
trial, so that at least he might carry with 
him some crumb of consolation, no mat- 
ter how small it might be. 

Between people coming and going and 
chattering with them as they passed by, 
there was only the opportunity of an occa- 
sional sentence which Jack seized on each 
time. 

“ The trees are all out now: it is lovely 
there!” he said. 

“Yes, is it?” 

Something in his manner troubled her, 
ave a sense of consciousness which filled 
er with embarrassment. Why should 

not the place look lovely? Why should 
he not tell her so? Robin made an effort 
to speak unconcernedly. 

“T must try and go down there some 
day soon.” 

Another interruption, so that ten min- 
utes had gone before Jack could say, — 

“When will you go? — To-morrow af- 
ternoon, about three o’clock, will you be 
there?” 

He spoke eagerly. Robin’s heart beat 
faster than before. 

“Robin, promise me, for the sake of 
old days that you’ll come ? You will, won’t 

ou?” 

Oh! that voice pleading close to her 
ear — for Jack had bent his head lower. 
What memories it brought back! Side 
by side they were standing on the shores 
of Lido. They were gazing at the stars ; 
listening to the sea, basking in the sun, 
together, then always together. Now! 

Jack hardly realized that their eyes had 
met, before Robin was half-way across 
the lawn to join a group seated there, and 
after that, finding he had followed her, 
she volunteered her services to Georgy, 
if she could be of any use to her, moving 
about from this place to that, always 
avoiding Jack, who, strive as he did, 
found no opportunity of saying another 
word to her. 


CHAPTER XXXIll. 


THAT afternoon, it had been arranged 
between Christopher and Mr. Cameron 





that they would spend the next day at 
Uplands, and soon after breakfast, Chris- 
topher started to call for his friend. The 
confidence of the previous day seemed 
but to draw the two men closer together, 
and without well knowing how it had 
been led up to, Christopher found that he 
was talking of himself, and, a very unusual 
thing with him, of his own affairs. 

He wanted some advice respecting this 
income he was asking from his father, and 
to'show reason why a separate allowance 
was so imperative entailed a relation of 
some of their domestic difficulties to Mr. 
Cameron. 

Mr. Blunt’s ungovernable temper and 
its growing violence towards Robin, was 
sufficient cause to give for the estrange- 
ment which of late had separated them, 
and Christopher felt half the weight van- 
ish as Mr. Cameron severely blamed him 
for not at once speaking candidly and 
openly to Robin. The subject once 
broached, they slid on by degrees to talk 
of Venice, and of the life they had lived 
there ; and these memories once renewed, 
even after the two had separated, Chris- 
topher’s thoughts were still busy, and he 
returned home with a lighter spirit and 
full of courage to speak. 

He blamed himself because the night 
before when Robin had followed him into 
the library — as if wanting to talk —he 
had not encouraged her to stay, but that 
question of independent means was so 
before him, more particularly since Robin 
had suggested that some change might do 
them good, that Christopher was deter- 
mined to state his request more forcibly 
in a letter which he had written that night 
and left for his father to peruse while he 
was away. 

Voices ! 

Christopher had come round by the gar- 
den, and was close by the verandah out 
on to which opened the room where after 
luncheon Robin usually sat; he listened 
—it was Robin’s voice, high-pitched, 
strained, angry, and mixed with it came a 
volley of coarse abuse and vituperation, 
which made him fling open the door. 
There purple with rage sat his father, and 
before him, erect, defiant, stood Robin, 
her color red, her eyes blazing. 

His coming into the room seemed to 
attract no notice,.so centred was the atten- 
tion of each one on the other. 

“Father! Robin!” 

Christopher tried to put himself be- 
tween them, but Robin’s strong young 
arm pushed him away. 

“You had better not come here,” she 
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said, “he is your father, and you Say you 
owe him some duty; he is not mine,” and 
she threw into the words an accent of 
withering contempt, “and I owe him 
none.” 

“You owe me though the victuals you 
eat, and every single stitch of clothes 
you’ve got on your back.” By way of pa- 
renthesis Mr. Blunt when angry larded his 
speech from a not particularly choice vo- 
cabulary. “If it wasn’t for me you’d be a 
pauper, a beggar living on your wits as 
your father did before you — oh a nice trap 
_ the two of you laid, and I like a fool 

swallowed the bait, and now it’s a separate 
house, a separate income, nothing less, 
will content you.” 

“ Father!” exclaimed Christopher. 

But the old man shook him off roughly. 

“ Don’t try to stop me,” he said, “it’s 
high time she heard some of the things 
I’ve been telling her; if she didn’t know 
them before she knows them now. Oh 
she’s a true daughter of her precious 
father. Vagabond! swindler! I only wish 
he’d been hanged before he’d written his 
palavering letter to me.” 

Goaded beyond endurance, Robin 
sprang forward to answer, but Chris- 
topher had already caught her by the 
shoulder. 

“It is of no use trying to resist, Robin,” 
he said sternly —“ out of this room you 
must go; it is for me to speak to my 
father, not you. Try and remember that 
he is an old man, that his passion has 
mastered him —anything you like, but stay 
to contend with him you shall not;” and 
after another moment of useless struggle 
the key was turned in the door, outside 
which Robin found herself standing mo- 
tionless, speechless, staring blankly as if 
stunned. Just then the clock struck one 
— two — three — “three o’clock!” a half- 
smothered cry burst from her lips, and 
past the window like one possessed she 
ran out of the house. 

Need it be said whither she was flying? 
There was but one being who would sym- 
pathise with her sorrow, to whom she 
could tell her trouble, he was awaiting 
her, and to him she was going. 


“ Jack!” : 

As in days of old, when she had sobbed 
out her childish griefs upon his neck, at 
sight of him her arms opened, only he 
stayed her by the quick catching of her 
hands in both of his—a glance had 
shown him that memory alone prompted 
this self-abandonment of action. 





“ Robin, what is it? what is the matter? 
what has happened to you ?” 

She had slid down before him, was 
kneeling on the grass, her head bowed on 
her hands, her eyes raining tears on 
them. 

It was in vain he tried to raise her. 

“Let me be,” she sobbed, “let me 
stay.” 


A rush of tenderness drew Jack to bend 


down, his lips would press themselves 
upon that silky head, but ere they touched 
it he drew back. No—he was too near 
the verge to venture anything which 
would at once carry him over: a quick- 
caught breath sent the impulse back, and 
with a face turned pale, his nostrils quiv- 
ering, his mouth tight-set, he waited for 
Robin to recover. 

The burst of tears loosened the hold 
of suffering, there was no longer that grip 
upon her throat, gradually words to say 
came to her mind, and though her voice 
was broken and tremulous, she had.a bet- 
ter command over her emotions. 

“ Jack,” she said, looking at him fixedly, 
there was no feeling now that she must 
avert her eyes from his face, “ Jack, I’m 
going away — going to leave here forever. 
No, don’t look like that — don’t tell me I 
ought to stay, I can’t, I can’t, that hor- 
rible old man would drive me to kill him 
if I do. Oh if you could but know all 
I’ve suffered from him since I came — 
the things he has said to me —the accu- 
sations he has brought against me —the 
vile lies he has dared to speak against my 
father: he calls him a card-sharper and 
swindler, and says he laid a trap to catch 
Christopher to get him to marry me — 
that I owe him the food I eat —the 
clothes I wear — but that for him I should 
be a beggar.” 

Between his teeth Jack bestowed on 
Mr. Blunt some ugly epithets. 

“Oh! the cursed fate,” he groaned, 
“that has pursued us both. What made 
~ in such haste, Robin? You might 
have written, you might have trusted me. 
When I left you—went away, I could 
have sworn that you loved me.” 

“ When you went away,” she repeated 
dreamily. 

“Yes, from Venice, the last time we 
parted there: only that I was not worth a 
sou, do you think I could have left you? 
were words needed, Robin, to tell you 
that I loved you?” 

Oh! the wealth of tenderness which 
Jack threw into that most unmerited re- 
proach: at one sweep the clouds rolled 
back, and left the past without a shadow. 
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“You! you did care for me then!” 


Rosy as the dawn the blushing color came | | 


creeping into Robin’s face. “ Like that 
when we were in Venice together. Oh!” 
Words are not given to tell the joy she 
felt. 
“TI worshipped you,” he said, “ wor- 
shipped you then as I do now.” 


“Hush!” 

That mad beating of their hearts had 
almost dulled their ears to sound. 

“1 heard a noise, I thought; did you?” 

There was no danger now of being 
seen: the trees of leafy June grown thick 
and close, shut the whole space from out 
of view. 

For a few moments the two stood lis- 
— attentively; all was still, not a 
sound could they hear. Consciousness 
had however returned, and with it a sense 
of danger. 

Fixing his eyes on Robin, Jack stood 
silently looking at her; she with no 
thought of the future was listening to a 
wondrous melody—‘“he loves me, he 
loves me!” 

Ah! how many a woman has gone down 
in the whirlpool of destruction, with that 
siren song sounding in her ears. 

“ You say that you must go away,” Jack 
began, hurrying out his words. “ How is 
that possible without friends, alone, with- 
out money — by yourself?” 

“TI thought that you would help me— 
you would lend me some money, I knew.” 

When she had talked of going away 
her heart had been hot and angry; but 
Jack loved her — had always loved her: 
holding that talisman, what could harm 
her now? 

So opposed is the nature of man and of 
woman. The words which had calmed 
Robin had been to Jack as burning pitch 
upon smouldering tow. Carry out his 
good resolves, do what he had avowed to 
do? Impossible — impossible! 

“Lend you money?” he repeated con- 
temptuously; “is not every penny I pos- 
sess at your service to make what use you 
like of ? of what value is anything to me 
so long as I have not you to share it?” 

Robin took a step back. 

“ But,” she said. 

“But!—but Robin we have gone too 
far for buts: an hour ago I had made the 
resolution to say good-bye to you — to go 
away—to leave you. Now,” and his 
voice trembled, “1 shall still go, only you 
will go with me: you must, you shall.’ 

She did not speak, but something in 
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her face made him say more pleading- 


Would you spoil both our lives — 
make mine a burden and a curse to me 
because an unforeseen chance drove you 
into a bondage the gall of which is kill- 
ing you? Child, think if I had loved you 
less I should never have left you. It was 
the greatest act of self-sacrifice in all m 
life, and to lose you has been my reward. 
Must I plead with you, tell you the misery 
I have endured, the torture I have suf- 
fered? No! Come with me and life will 
be paradise. Send me away alone, and 
I am lost.” 

“No, no, Jack. Don’t say so;” and 
she pressed her hands against her eyes to 
drive back the image that word had con- 
jured up. “I will go with you anywhere, 
only it must be soon — at once.” 

“ To-night?” he said eagerly. 

“ To-night.” 

“ You will come?” 

“] promise you I will.” 

Jack carried first one hand and then the 
other to his lips; a little shrinking back 
on Robin’s part warned him not to risk 
more ; besides which, he himself felt the 
great need of present restraint: the time 
would soon come —to-night was very 
near. 

They would meet in the same place ata 
later hour, by which time all preparations 
would be made to insure their uninter- 
rupted departure. 

Had a chill fallen on them both? mak- 
ing them look so grave, and holding their 
speech in check, so that beyond the nec- 
essary.interchange about time and place, 
neither seemed to find anything to say. 
It was an unacknowledged relief when 
the fear of suspicion suggested the neces- 
sity of separation, and Jack, now full of 
prudence, decided that Robin had best 
return to the house, while he waited until 
he felt sure that she was well on her 


way. 

The branches which he had held back 
to let her pass through closed again. He 
had watched the last glimpse of her de- 
parting figure, and now turned to where a 
cut-down root of a tree stood, against 
which he leaned, trying to calm down the 
fierce turmoil of passion which in one 
burst had carried away all his late resolu- 
tions. 

Only that morning, in an interview 
which he had sought with Georgy Tem- 
ple, he had told her of the decision he had 
come to, and made stronger by her out- 
spoken approval he had confessed the 
error he had made in returning so soon to 
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Wadpole; they had discussed where he 
should go, and what he should do, and 
Georgy had promised that during his ab- 
sence she would keep him posted up in all 
the news of the neighborhood. 

What would she think now when she 
learned that Robin had gone with him? 
He could not tell her that a mere chance, 
an unforeseen accident had brought about 
an event which she would always believe 
must have been decided on at the very 
time they were conversing. Georgy’s 
was not a disposition to overlook a de- 
ception; he would, he felt, forfeit her 
friendship forever. The rector, too, what 
would he think of it, and the other friends 
he had made in the county among his 
neighbors? All would blame, all con- 
demn him, and rightly too, because none 
knew the real facts of the story; if they 
did, whatever they might say, they would 
feel differently. 

How strangely inconsistent is human 
nature! Never before had Jack seemed 
to value the good opinion of others so 
highly. Not for worlds would he have 
acknowledged to himself that he regretted 
the step he had taken, but a thousand 
pricks of conscience came to torment 
him. 

A few words, two or three disjointed 
sentences dropped by Robin had given 
him the key to all he had made her sensi- 
tive heart suffer, and the thought of that 
newly-awakened love shrinking back with 
shame because of the fear that it had 
given itself to one by whom it was not 
wanted, stirred him with a compunction 
he had never felt before. It was true he 
had played with her, trifled with her, 
thinking of his own pleasure, not of her 
pain. 

Was this what he was still doing? 

His answer came in the vows he regis- 
tered to protect her, to shield her, to de- 
vote his whole life in striving to make her 


appy:. ; 

Could he do this? 

Suddenly the instinct that some one was 
near, rather than any sound he heard, 
made him look up and turn half round; it 
was Christopher standing close to him. 

“Have you been here long?” Jack 
asked, and supreme as seemed the mo- 
ment, terrible as was the situation, Chris- 
topher could but marvel at the self-com- 
mand shown in putting the question, no 
start, no change of countenance betrayed 
any emotion. 

“ For some time behind the brushwood 
there, I have.” 

No need to tell that ; Jack had but asked 





to gain time. He saw in Christopher’s 
face that he had been witness to what had 
passed between him and Robin, and the 
knowledge made him feel much less at 
ease than he seemed. Rising, he stood 
up, and with a questioning look waited for 
Christopher to begin. 

How contrarily to anything we may 
conceive, are the tragedies in real life 
usually played out! accusation, invective, 
reproach, sound natural enough on the 
stage, but standing face to face the in- 
jured and the injurer, the froth of many 
words is out of place. So at least it 
seemed to Christopher. What he had to 
say needed no prelude to discover his 
outraged feelings. Indignation, wrath, 
suffering, what mattered it to the man 
who had planned to rob him of the one 
treasure dearer than life? Hehad to save 
Robin, that was the thought to be kept be- 
fore him: time enough for self, when this 
horrible crisis was past. 

““T have heard you ask my wife to leave 
her home with you,” he began, and it 
even struck Jack how different to his 
usual way was his manner of speaking. 
“You tell her you love her, and you seek 
to ruin her.” 

Jack winced internally. 

“I loved Robin Veriker,” he said, “ be- 
fore you ever saw her.” 

“ And she —did she love you?” 

“1 was not ina position to ask her then, 
I was poor, penniless, and I gave a prom- 
ise to her father that I would go away 
without speaking to her: although I kept 
my word, I thought she understood, and 
when by chance we met here on this very 
spot where we are standing now, I be- 
lieved that she was bound to me as I felt 
bound to her.” 

Jack made a pause as if to keep under 
his emotion, and then in a cold, dry voice 
he added, “ You know what had happened 
in the mean time—how with poverty, 
sickness, starvation, staring at them, to 
save her father she had married, you.” 

Ah! Jack, no need to fling such scorn 
into that word. The man before you feels 
to the full his inferiority: while you have 
been speaking, he has watched each turn 
of your mobile face, and.summed up the 
scanty measure of his own merits. 

“]T knew it was to save her father,” 
Christopher said, “but your name was 
never so much as mentioned by either of 
them, until the day you called; when she 
told me she had seen you here I was igno- 
rant that before she had been aware of 
your existence.” 

“ What could a girl say of a man who 
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had left her? She did not know that I 
was coming back. _I did not realize myself 
then how I cared for her. I had known 
her so long as a child, a pet, a plaything, 
that the thought of anything more had 
hardly presented itself until in telling me 
of his illness, her father spoke of her be- 
ing left in the world alone and friend- 
less.” 

“ Was it you then, who suggested that 
he should write tous?” 

Jack gave an assenting movement. 

“It seemed horrible,” he said, as if in 
excuse: “to picture a girl like Robin, 
without any natural protector. There was 
enough to shield her from while her father 
lived; he gone, what might not have be- 
fallen her?” 

“ Hardly worse than threatens to befall 
her now,” said Christopher sternly. 

For a moment Jack stood silent. 

“Your wife is perfectly innocent,” he 
began: “and as far as that goes, this 
meeting which I asked of her, was but to 
bid her farewell. I could not stay here, 
and be silent any longer, and I was going 
away, my plans were settled and all ar- 
rangements made. If your father’s bru- 
tality had not driven her into my arms, 
we should be parted now, I should have 
lefther, I could have gone then with my 
secret, safe in my own keeping ——” 

Christopher groaned audibly. 

“ But now,” continued tack, his voice 
grown husky, his face working and 
troubled, “after seeing her on her knees 
before me, imploring help for our old 
friendship’s sake, begging me to aid her 
in escaping from the insults and tyranny 
which are daily, hourly, heaped upon her, 
—never! Whom has she to turn to if I 
fail her?” 

The eyes that met his gave the answer. 

“ You are, I know, her husband, but —” 

“T am, unfortunately,” said Christo- 
pher, “for her and for me too; although 
I would never haye been so had a word 
been dropped of you. It was what I 
begged her father to tell me, was there 
any obstacle he knew of against our mar- 
riage, and he said no;”’ in the anguish 
of his soul the words Christopher spoke 
came bitterly. “What motive had he to 
deceive me so cruelly? When I——” 

“He didn’t know he was deceiving 
fou,” interrupted Jack chivalrously; “he 

ut suspected that Robin cared for me, 
and he had no faith in my love for her.” 

*“ But you did, you do love her?” 

Jack looked at him with surprise, but 
made no answer. 





“It is my one hope,” Christopher con- 
tinued ; “if you love her you will spare 
her, I told you I had heard almost all that 
passed between you, and I know that she 
is in your power and I am at your mercy.” 

Jack looked away, Christopher’s face 
troubled him. 

“Your father makes her life a very 
hell,” he said. 

“TI promise that they shall not remain 
another day under the same roof together; 
ask anything you will of me, and J swear 
to carry it out to the very letter.” 

Jack looked at him fixedly, his eyes 
were strained to search him through and 
through. 

“ And if so,” he began,“ after what you 
know — towards her could I trust you 
to be the same?” 

A flush deepened on Christopher’s face. 

“In anything which concerns her,” he 
said sadly, “ you may trust me entirely; 
my misfortune is to love her, my crown- 
ing misery,” he added bitterly, “ that she 
does not love me. Did I know of any 
sacrifice by which I could ensure her hap- 
piness I should not hesitate to make it, 
but short of taking my own life, I cannot 
set her free; if I could—I would not 
come between you.” 

Was he speaking the truth? Jack felt 
an inward conviction of his sincerity 
forced upon him —in spite of the efforts 
he,had made, he had never succeeded in 
thinking meanly of Christopher. 

“You must give me until to-morrow,” 
he said, and the struggle he was making 
showed itself in his face and the hoarse, 
broken tones of his voice. ‘ Will you 
keep silent about this meeting to her? ” 

“If you desire it, from me she shall 
never hear that I have spoken to you.” 

“ A letter sent to your house — would 
it be delivered to you unseen?” 

“I will take care it is given to no other 
hand than my own.” 

“ And a letter to her?” 

“ Shall be faithfully delivered.” 

There was a moment of hesitation: 
Jack looked as if he was going to speak 
again, then of a sudden he wheeled round, 
and to Christopher’s surprise, he was 
gone: the crackling of bough and branch 
told the hasty retreat he was making, 
then all was still, and Christopher was 
left standing alone. 

Like the rush of many waters desola- 
tion overwhelmed him. Noone was near 
— not an eye could see him, and casting 
himself on the ground he lay still and 
motionless. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
REMINISCENCE OF A MARCH. 


SEVERAL years ago it fell to my lot to 
be on the march with a subaltern of my 
regiment in Ireland. I was taking a de- 
tachment into a remote part of the coun- 
try, where I believe some disturbances 
were apprehended, and we had been 
started off at pretty short notice. I have 
even now a lively recollection of a long 
railway journey, the dingy stations we 
passed, the tedious stoppages, occasional 
plashes of rain against the carriage-win- 
dows, and our final exit from the train in 
a dark, draughty shed with a sloppy plat- 
form. From here we had a good long 
march to our halting-place, through a sad- 
colored waste, past hillsides of black bog, 
hardly a fence worth calling one to be 
seen, now and then a tumble-down hovel 
by the roadside, and off and on the rain 
pelting down in the sort of searching cold 
showers one gets in bleak parts of Ire- 
land in the autumn-time. The town where 
we were to stay the night was no excep- 
tion to the general dinginess. After set- 
ting the men down into their billets, we 
“prospected” the principal inn in the 
place, got a couple of very middling bed- 
rooms, and made up our minds to make 
the best of the situation. We had di- 
vested ourselves of our wet uniform, 
entered our little sitting-room with its 
welcome, peat-piled fire, examined some 
hideous sacred prints hung round the 
walls — amongst them I remember one of 
St. Veronica displaying a large handker- 
chief with the Saviour’s face upon it — 
and were busy planning what to associate 
with whisky and the jacketed potato, when 
a note was brought in and handed to me, 
with a message that some one was wait- 
ing for an answer. It was addressed to 
“ The officer commanding detachment, — 
Regiment ;” but one saw at a glance it 
was not an official communication, the 
envelope being a dainty white one, and 
the handwriting almost unmistakably that 
of a lady. It turned out to be a very 
courteous invitation from a Mr. and Mrs. 
M—— of Innishderry Hall (we will call 
it) who, having heard that some troops 
were passing through Moynetown to-day, 
hoped for the pleasure of the officers’ 
company at dinner that evening. This 
was really a timely as well as a hospitable 
offer, so A——, my subaltern, and I, at 
once agreed to accept it. 

Fortunately, when evening came round, 
and the rickety-looking car that was to 
jolt us to our entertainers clattered up to 
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the inn-door, the weather had cleared a 
little. Well do I remember the drive: 
the cold, keen air; a pale half-moon light- 
ing up the.sombre landscape ; dark islands 
of bog alternating with pools of shim- 
mering water ; hill-slopes near but myste- 
rious. As far as I can remember, we en- 
tered the grounds of Innishderry Hall 
about a mile and a half from the town. 
Already the country had begun to wear a 
prettier aspect; patches of wood ap- 
peared; and after passing the lodge-gate, 
we began to descend a valley — broken, 
rocky ground, with clumps of spruce and 
larch on either side —till, suddenly 
emerging from this, the drive swept round 
a corner, and we were in view of the sea. 
A few minutes more, and we were looking 
down over a charming little bay shut in 
by cliffs, with a boat high and dry up the 
beach ; and from this point till we sighted 
the lights of the house, copse, park, and 
heather intermingled one with the other 
to our left, while on the right great white 
lines of surf quivered and broke in the 
moonlight. 

It was a beautiful scene as it presented 
itself to us in the obscurity of the night- 
time. Possibly by day some of its en- 
chantment might have been missing, but 
we did not see it in daylight. Such as it 
was it probably impressed me and stamped 
itself in my memory, more on account 
of the subsequent incidents which en- 
sued than anything else. 

The house, as we drew up to it, seemed 
a large and handsome one. It had a great 
many windows, a steep-pitched roof, and 
was partly ivy-clad. Two long ranges of 
out-buildings were attached to it, one at 
either end, and from that nearest us as 
we approached, ran out an old wall 
matted with ivy-stems, and forming an 
enclosure screened by a row of thorn- 
trees, behind which one could just make 
out the ruined gable-end of a small build- 
ing. Our driver, who had been most un- 
communicative all the way out as to our 
host and hostess, condescended to tell us 
this was a very ancient chapel, which 
some ancestor of the family had pulled 
down and dismantled, “ bad luck to him!” 

The fine entrance hall —I can recall it 
now — warmed by an ample stove and 
well lighted up, with a few dressed skins 
lying about, and a huge ebon cabinet over 
against the door, made a cheery contrast 
to the outside car and surroundings we 
had just left. Round the walls were 
grouped a splendid pair of stag’s horns, 
a fox’s head and brush, a stuffed seal, 
and other trophies of a sporting life; and 
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a black buffalo’s massive frontlet, sur- 
mounting a sheaf of assegais, suggested 
at once what we afterwards learned to be 
the case, that our host had been in South 
Africa. “I wonder what sort of people 
they are, major?” were A *s words to 
me, sotto voce,as he gave his sleeves a 
final jerk and glanced down critically at 
his boots, while we followed the butler to 
the drawing-room. A moment more, and 
we were face to face with our new ac- 
quaintances, 

I do not recollect anything very note- 
worthy about our host. He was a tall 
and rather handsome man, but of some- 
what faded aspect — quiet and genial in 
his manner. “I am an old soldier my- 
self,” was his greeting to us, “and I never 
like any one in the service to pass our 
place on duty without our finding him 
out.” But our hostess! As I shook 
hands with her she at once engrossed my 
attention. I am at a loss now, as I was 
then, to define the nature or cause of the 
peculiar interest she seemed at once to 
excite in me. Certainly she was a re- 
markably handsome woman, but my ob- 
servation of her at the moment of intro- 
duction was quickly diverted by the 
strange demeanor of A——. I had turned 
round and was in the act of presenting 
him, when he suddenly started, stopped, 
and, without attempting a salutation or 
advance of any kind, stared at her. For 
the instant, the situation was embarrass- 
ing. Was the man going to faint, or was 
he off his head, or what? There he 
stood, stock still, facing Mrs. M—, till 
in a severe tone I said, ‘* A——, this is 
our hostess.” “ Mrs. M , allow me to 
introduce Mr. A——.” This appeared to 
rouse him a little, for he made a sort of 
backward movement, which might do 
duty for a bow, though a very poor apol- 
ogy for it, and said, “1— 1—1I beg your 
pardon,” retiring immediately into the 
background. If this was bashfulness, it 
was a curious form of it, I thought, and 
certainly new in my knowledge of A . 
This little incident over, 1 had leisure to 
look round the room. There appeared 
to be about a dozen people in all. Mr. 
M—— introduced me to a relation of his, 
a baronet whose name I forget; to a par- 
son, who assured me in Hibernian ac- 
cents that troops had been down here 
“repeadudly;” and to a niece, whom I 
was to take intodinner. I caught a mo- 
mentary glimpse of A , and saw to my 
surprise that he was furtively but intently 
watching the lady of the house from an 
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up to him to ask what it all meant, when 
dinner was announced. 

At the dinner-table I found myself on 
the left of our hostess, the baronet oppo- 
site me. A——was placed some dis- 
tance down on the opposite side, so that 
I could keep an eye on him, which I soon 
began to think I must do. I had now an 
opportunity of noting more particularly 
Mrs. M——’s personal appearance. Her 
age I should judge to have been some- 
where about eight-and-twenty or thirty, 
considerably under her husband’s. Her 
figure was faultless; neck and arms of 
that nameless tint one has so often seen 
imperfectly described in novels as 
“ creamy-white;” a coronaof hair of that 
deep auburn-red which so sets off a fair 
woman; and a face of singular beauty, 
of which you forgot everything but the 
eyes the moment you looked into them. 
Such eyes they were! Their particular 
size, shape, this or that color, would never 
occur to one; it was their strange, almost 
weird, effect when turned on you, that 
one felt. It was as though they divined 
what you were thinking of, and could an- 
swer your thoughts. Yet it was not a 
satisfactory or a restful face. I can recall 
certain half-disagreeable sensations I ex- 
perienced as her eyes occasionally rested 
on mine while we talked, and once or 
twice a flash as of something almost 
malevolent seemed to pass out of them. 

One incident I recollect. We were 
discussing pictures, and Mrs. M—, 
pointing to some fine family portraits 
hung round the dining-room, said, “ My 
husband and I are distant cousins, Major 
r , so that you see we are mutually 
represented here; and yonder is a lady of 
bygone days, supposed to have been very 
wicked, and to be like me.” I looked up, 
and sure enough there gazed down on me 
from the canvas a woman’s face strikingly 
like the speaker’s — so like, that except 
for the quaint costume, the portrait might 
have been taken for her own. It was a 
finer specimen than usual of the formal 
yet fascinating style in which our great- 
great-grandmothers have been depicted 
for us—a stately attitude, regular but 
immobile features, and exuberant charms 
sumptuously if somewhat scantily draped. 
The lady’s figure, as it chanced, was 
turned towards our end of the table; she 
held afan in her hand; the lips had a 
disdainful, almost derisive, smile; and 
the eyes, which in such pictures usualiy 
appear to be contemplating the spectator, 
and to follow him about, seemed directed 
full on our hostess. “There is certainly 
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a likeness,” I said, “but the lady on the 
wall is entitled, 1 feel sure, to an entire 
monopoly of the wickedness.” Mrs. 
M—— laughed, and winged a glance at 
me, and the smile and the eyes were those 
of the portrait. 

Another circumstance I remember dis- 
covering in looking round the table, 
which, had I been superstitious, might 
not have added to my comfort. We were 
sitting thirteen. Mrs. M——, I rather 
think, must have noticed me counting the 
numbers, for she made some remark, as 
if in reply to my thought, “So sorry we 
were disappointed of one of our party at 
the last moment.” 

Meanwhile A—— was again attracting 
my attention by his extraordinary behav- 
ior. His partner, a pretty-looking, lively 
girl, was evidently doing ber best to make 
herself agreeable, and he was answering 
her in an intermittent fashion; but I could 
see he was eating very little, and crum- 
bling his bread in a nervous, preoccupied 
manner, while every now and then his 
eyes wandered to Mrs. M , with a cu- 
rious, fixed stare that was positively ill- 
mannered and altogether unaccountable. 
Instinctively 1 turned to the same quarter 
to see what could be the object of this 
persistent scrutiny, but in vain. There, 
indeed, was a beautiful woman, dressed to 
perfection, and with those wonderful eyes ; 
but what right had he to gape at her like 
that? I began to wonder if she or any 
other of the guests would observe A——’s 
rudeness. | tried to catch his eye, but 
without success. Ina little while I lapsed 
into comparative silence, and set myself to 
watch A——’s movements more narrowly 
as well as I could, across the table. After 
a time it seemed to me that the direction 
of A——’s gaze must be at Mrs. M——’s 
head or a little above it; but there was 
nothing I could see to account for this. 
To be sure, she wore, fastened into the 
thick top coil of her hair, a jewelled or- 
nament of some kind that seemed to 
sparkle at times with intense brilliancy; 
but still, why this repeated and offensive 
contemplation at her own table of a mar- 
ried woman, on whom, so far as I knew, 
neither A—— nor I had ever set eyes be- 
fore? Could these two have been known 
to each other in some bygone love-affair, 
or was the man gone out of his wits, or 
had he taken too much drink ? 

How this memorable dinner struggled 
on to a conclusion, I hardly remember. 
The more fidgety I got, the more irresisti- 
bly was I drawn to watch A——. His 
face wore a pale, scared aspect quite for- 





eign to him, for he was ordinarily a 
cheery, common-sense fellow, not easily 
disturbed. At length it seemed that our 
hostess became aware of the intent ob- 
servation she was being subjected to; and 
before the ladies rose from the dinner- 
table, her handsome features had grown 
very white, there was a visible trembling 
movement in her hands,sand her eyes 
took an uneasy expression not previously 
there. 

As soon as we men were left alone, and 
almost before we could reseat ourselves, 
A—— turned to our host, and in an odd, 
muffled voice announced that he felt un- 
well, and begged permission to take his 
departure. Mr. M glanced at me 
with a puzzled air. He was so very sorry. 
Could he do anything? And, of course, 
the carriage was entirely at Mr. A——’s 
service. By this time it was evident 
something was really amiss with A——; 
so I made some sort of excuse that I 
feared he had had a hard day’s march and 
got soaked, sent our sincere apologies to 
Mrs. M , and rejecting the kind offer 
of the carriage, we found ourselves out 
again in the moonlight. The moon was 
well up; and as we passed the old ruinous 
chapel, you could see, through a little 
pointed window in the gable, the wall be- 
yond half lit up, and dappled over with 
long shadows from the thorn-trees aléng- 
side. We walked for a little while in si- 
lence, I deliberating what to say, whether 
to be stern or sympathetic, but decidedly 
inclining to the former. Indeed, whether 
he were well or ill, the extraordinary ges- 
tures and demeanor of A that even- 
ing were unbecoming in the extreme, and 
taking place as they did in the presence 
of his senior officer, could not be passed 
over. “Mr. A——,” at length I began, 
in an official tone, “I must ask what is 
the meaning ” He had been hurry- 
ing on with his face averted from me ; but 
now, as I spoke, he suddenly stopped, 
turned round, and grasping my arm, 
broke in with “So help me God, major, 
the devil stood behind her!” “The 
devil stood behind her!” I said, in utter 
amazement; “what on earth do you 
mean?” “J mean what I say; the devil 
was standing behind her all the time.” 
His voice fell almost to a whisper, and he 
looked back towards the_house, which 
was still in sight. I could have no doubt 
who he meant by Her ; but I was so taken 
aback, that what to go on saying to the 
man, I knew not. It was obvious he was 
under some strange mental delusion. 

















We walked on. Presently he spoke again, 
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as if to himself, —“ Behind her by the 
mantelpiece,” — “behind her chair,” — 
“that fearful thing’s face,” — “ those 
fiendish eyes, my God!” 

As I said before, I am not superstitious, 
but it was neither quite comfortable nor 
canny hearing those queer exclamations 
under the peculiar circumstances: in a 
moonlight walk ; dark, umbrageous thick- 
ets on one side of us; on the other, 
black, cavernous cliffs, and the melan- 
choly murmuring sea. 

As far as my memory serves, we were 
still a little way from the lodge-gate, when 
A—— stopped again an instant, and said, 
“Listen! what’s that?” I could hear 
nothing; but ina few seconds came the 
distant clatter of a galloping horse along 
the drive. ‘Something has happened to 
her,” whispered A , laying a chill hand 
on mine. “Anything the matter?” I 
shouted to the groom who passed us on 
the horse. The man called out something 
which we were unable to catch, and gal- 
loped on. We could see him pull up at 
the gate, and a woman come out to open 
it; but by the time we reached her, horse 
and rider were out of sight. She was 
standing staring down the road after 
them, and I asked her if anything was 
wrong. “Jesu save us, sur!” she ex- 
claimed, crossing herself, “the man says 
meelady is dead—she has taken her 
life!” Dead! taken her life!” was my 
ejaculation. ‘ Why, we’ve only just left 
the house.” Here was indeed a climax 
to my bewilderment! But what an an- 
nouncement! I was utterly unable to 
realize it — it seemed too monstrous. My 
first impulse was to run back at once to 
the Hall and see if we could be of any 
use; but on second thoughts, it seemed 
better not. Then, as we hurried out of 
the park through the tall, massive gate- 
way, I heard my companion mutter, evi- 
dently still possessed with his hallucina- 
tion, “* Did she see It too?” 

About half-way to Moynetown we met 
our car coming out to fetch us, and 
mountedit. “I seen M ’s man ridin’ 
by jist now like smoke,” was the remark 
of our whilom taciturn jarvie; “ there’s 
somethin’ up, I belave. They tells quare 
tales of that house, an’ the ould chapel, 
an’ the lights seen about it o’ nights, an’ 
the sthrange noises paople hears there- 
about. Och, thin, sure an’ there’s bad 
luck in that house, sur!” I was too stupe- 
fied to stop the fellow’s gabble till his 
words were out, and they have often re- 
curred to my mind since. When we got 
back to our inn, the ill news was already 
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in the air. I sent for the landlord, in- 
quired for the principal medical man in 
the town, and despatched an urgent mes- 
sage to him intimating what we had 
heard, and begging him to go out to the 
Hall immediately. Word was brought 
back that the doctor had already been 
sent for,and gone. This done, I felt I 
hardly dared ask further questions of any 
one justthen. Yet the whole thing seemed 
like a horrid dream, hardly credible. We 
two sat up late into the night in the little 
inn-parlor, — I absorbed in the occurrence 
of this eventful evening, and in painful 
anticipation of hearing more; A 
speaking not a word, but glowering into 
the fire. 

Next morning we were to make an 
early start. Before the fall-in bugle sound- 
ed, the little bustling landlady had com- 
municated to us all sorts of rumors con- 
cerning the terrible event that had taken 
place the night before. Clearly the tragic 
story was all over the town by this time ; 
but the only coherent upshot of the mat- 
ter we could extract was, that the poor 
lady down at the Hall had gone up to her 
bedroom immediately after dinner, and 
then and there taken poison —that they 
found her stretched on the floor quite 
dead, the face turned to one side, as if 
averted from something, and with an aw- 
fully fearsome look upon it. 

It may be imagined I was anything but 
sorry when I and my men mounted the 
steep hill overlooking Moynetown, on the 
road to our next billets, with our backs 
turned upon the scene of this ghastly and 
mysterious business. 

I never heard of the M family 
again, nor did I ever revisit Moynetown. 
1 believe there was an inquest, and a ver- 
dict of temporary insanity. A few months 
afterwards I chanced to see something in 
a local newspaper about Innishderry Hall 
being to let; and “that dreadful affair 
down in County ” was talked of for 
a while in Dublin in a certain circle of 
society. As for A , he too passed 
out of my observation very soon after, as 
he applied for leave, and got an exchange. 
He never told me more than what I have 
told the reader, and never again spoke to 
me on the subject. 

I suppose some would maintain that 
A—— was gifted with what in Scotland 
is called “second sight.” Be that as it 
may, the mystery of how or why “the 
devil stood behind ” that singularly beau- 
tiful and fascinating woman —an_ ac- 
quaintance of an evening only —will, I 
suspect, never be cleared up. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE BRETHREN OF DEVENTER. 


Rounp.- and red-cheeked little boys and 
girls were chanting their vowel-sounds in 
the schoolhouse on St. Agnes’ Mount, near 
Zwolle, when we made our pilgrimage to 
the resting-place of Thomas a Kempis, 
the historian of the Deventer Brother- 
hood, of whose piety he was himself the 
choicest flower. At Deventer, we found 
the inevitable Calvinistic whitewash, re- 
lieved only by one or two irrepressible 
fragments of fresco, effacing the noble 
lines of St. Lebuin’s, the vast church in 
which Thomas a Kempis’s spiritual fa- 
ther, the venerable Florentius, was wont 
to pour forth his simple eloquence. And 
of Gerard Groot himself, the original 
founder of the fraternity which has made 
the name of the busy Overyssel town 
illustrious, the memory might have 
seemed altogether to have fled its streets 
and places, but for a whole suburb of be- 
nevolent foundations, spreading them- 
selves out with more than ordinary Dutch 
amplitude, and garnished everywhere 
with those bright bits of flower-garden 
which in the Netherlands no Béguinage is 
too ancient, and no pensioner is too poor, 
to maintain. 

And yet not only the stillness which has 
laid itself like the veil of evening upon the 
remote graveyard, but the busy activity 
too, which continues its week-day hum 
round church and almshouses, harmonizes 
with the reminiscences of which these 
localities are full. There are more ways 
than one, as a mystic visicnary of the 
twelfth century tells us, leading heaven- 
ward; but both the hyacinthine path of 
contemplation and the green path of active 
life were trodden by the men to whom De- 
venter and the foundations branching out 
from it were at once places of retreat and 
scenes of active labor. To the influence 
which the movement begun in these re- 
gions exercised upon the course of the Re- 
nascence in the fifteenth century Germanic 
Europe owed something besides traditions 
of self-denying beneficence and examples 
of unworldly piety. On the one hand, it is 
certain that the Deventer Brotherhood, or 
one or more of the institutions of which it 
was the parent, gave their moral and in- 
tellectual nurture to men who may with- 
out any misuse of a most misused term 
be reckoned among the precursors of 
the Lutheran Reformation. And on the 
other, it was here that were also educated 
some of the most illustrious representa- 
tives of that great, and in its failure most 





pathetic, movement of the Renascence 
age, the endeavor to reform the Church 
from within. Among the precursors of 
Luther may, in all probability, be reck- 
oned John Pupper, called John of Goch, 
and, without any doubt whatever, the fa- 
mous magister contradictionum, John 
Wessel. John of Goch, although during 
his lifetime he gave no offence to the 
authorities of the existing Church, was in 
truth radically; if unconsciously, opposed 
to her system and its fruits; so that in 
due time his works were prohibited by 
the Council of Trent, after nearly a cen- 
tury had passed since their author had 
peacefully died in the house of the good 
sisters at Tabor, outside the walls of 
monkish Mecheln. John Wessel, some 
of whose earlier as well as later days were 
spent with the clericals of the Common 
Life at Zwolle, was of a more high-mettled 
nature ; and, in his own apprehension at 
least, very nearly became a martyr to 
opinions which Luther afterwards de- 
clared substantially identical with his 
own. Wessel, however, was saved by 
powerful protection from the flames to 
which he refers, either in a literal or ina 
metaphorical sense ; and he died at peace 
in his native town of Grdéningen, after 
overcoming deep religious doubts almost 
at the very last. Better known to general 
fame are two pupils of Deventer on whose 
orthodoxy no breath of suspicion has 
ever rested. The earlier of these, who 
was likewise a munificent benefactor of 
the institution to which he owed his 
youthful training, as well as an active pro- 
moter of the spread of its system, was 
Cardinal Cusanus (of Cues on the Mosel). 
The author of the “ De concordantia ca- 
tholicé”” was not more surely identified 
with the reactionary policy which strove 
to reduce or undo the effects of the con- 
cessions made by the Papacy at the coun- 
cil at Basel, than with the endeavor to 
revive and spiritualize the life of the 
Church whose constitution that council 
had sought to resettle. Cardinal Cusa- 
nus’s visitation of Germany was an ardu- 
ous and long-sustained endeavor to purify 
and reinvigorate one great national branch 
of the Christian Church; and when he 
afterwards proposed to his friend Pope 
Pius II. (4Zneas Sylvius), a visitation and 
reform of the College of Cardinals itself, it 
was clear that his projects addressed 
themselves to the root as well as to the 
branches. An even more widely remem- 
bered son of Deventer is that truly vener- 
able figure among the Roman pontiffs, 
whose name has received no less lustre 
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from his failure than the names of many 
of his predecessors have from their suc- 
cess. Itis true that, as a teacher and a 
man of learning, Pope Adrian VI. is to 
be reckoned among the adherents of 
scholasticism rather than among the hu- 
manists ; indeed, he was “ wont to despise 
the flowers of the more elaborate kind of 
eloquence and the amenities of the po- 
ets.” But he had learned other lessons 
besides those of the schoolmen, though 
unfortunately the art of government had 
not been included among them; and when 
amidst the execrations of corrupt Rome 
he had taken his seat in the chair of St. 
Peter, the “old pedant” offered to the 
Church over which he presided an exam- 
ple of moral courage surpassed by no 
other in her history. And yet neither in 
the conscientiousness of John Wessel as 
a religious thinker, nor in that of Pope 
Adrian VI. asa religious reformer, is the 
full spirit of the brotherhood, its peculiar 
genius (if I may so express myself), most 
strikingly apparent. Its most character- 
istic product is after all to be sought in 
the life and labors of the master-scholar 
of the Germanic Renascence. Zealots, 
who hold that a law is binding upon hon- 
est men in all quarrels, whether political 
or ecclesiastical, to choose one of two 
sides, will doubtless continue to impugn 
the consistency and single-mindedness of 
Erasmus; but those who believe him to 
have been distinguished by these quali- 
ties, will also incline to think that he was 
animated and steadied for the efforts of 
his maturity by the training of his youth. 
It cannot be denied that he lived to at- 
tack with contemptuous ire the brethren’s 
schools, in one of which he had himself 
received his early education; but his in- 
vective refers only to the period of their 
stagnation and decline. And it is worth 
noting by the way as an illustration of 
the looseness of treatment which has too 
often been the fate of Erasmus, that one of 
the best-known accounts of the brother- 
hoods makes him complain .“ of having 
himself wasted two years in one of their 
institutions,” whereas (as I will show a 
little further on), it is not of himself that 
he is speaking at all in the passage 
cited. E 

It need hardly be said that the name of 
Erasmus is far from being the only one 
illustrious in the history of learning and 
letters which connects the annals of the 
Deventer and Zwolle Fraternities with 
the general course of the Renascence 
movement. The story, to be sure, accord- 
ing to which Thomas a Kempis sent three 
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of his pupils from Deventer to Italy, and 
thus directly prepared the revival of clas- 
sical studies in the Low Countries and the 
neighboring parts of the Empire, will not 
bear examination; but it is all the same 
incontestable that the brethren’s schools 
were of the utmost assistance in fostering 
that exact study of the classical languages 
which was to receive a more vigorous 
impulse, when Agricola and other pioneers 
of humanism returned from Italy intent 
upon raising the literary fame of their 
“barbarous” native land. From the 
teaching at Deventer of Alexander He- 
gius more especially (though he did not 
stand alone), there issued forth not only a 
long line of more or less celebrated schol- 
ars, but also some who were themselves 
in their turn to become centres of academ- 
ical or literary influence. Such — not to 
speak again of Erasmus himself — was 
Conrad Mutianus, the wise and refined 
canon of Gotha, and the glory, in its 
happier days, of the neighboring Univer- 
sity of Erfurt, then (in the earlier years of 
the sixteenth century) the foremost of the 
universities in the Empire that favored 
the new learning. Besides him, there 
came from Deventer at least one of the 
many who have been credited with a 
share in the authorship of the famous 
Dunciad of the scholastics, the “ Zfis- 
tole Obscurorum Virorum.” This was the 
celebrated Hermann von dem Busche, 
who is aptly described by Strauss as “ the 
missionary of humanism,” and who suf- 
fered, as well as bestowed, many a buffet 
for the good cause. Not less certain is 
the connection, as a pupil of Hegius, with 
Deventer of an unlucky scholar whose 
doom it has been to be remembered by an 
amused posterity as one of the most 
prominent zvéctims of the same immortal 
satire. And yet this at least may be said 
on behalf of Magister Ortuinus Gratius 
(Ortuin de Graes): first, that he seems to 
have been quite as. heartily devoted to 
learning as most of his opponents; and, 
again, that his later conduct shows him to 
have been gifted with an instinct which 
has been denied to many far more excel- 
lent scholars —the instinct of knowing 
when he had put himself in the wrong. 
Two other names only shall here be men- 
tioned as illustrating the widespread and 
various influence of the “ Daventrian” 
training, because they form a most im- 
portant link between this early or intro- 
ductory chapter in the history of the 
German Renascence, and its subsequent 
growth. At Deventer was trained, some 
time in the second quarter of the fifteenth 
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century, the Westphalian Ludwig Dring- 
enberg, whose own school at Schlettstadt 
became a main lever of the Renascence 
movement in Elsass; and through the 
efforts of the famous Wimpheling and 
others the means of opening a new era in 
the educational history of Germany. Not 
the least interesting feature in his system 
of teaching is its popular element, which 
recalls the circumstances of his school- 
ing: he made his pupils learn German 
rhymes about the national history, which 
was an advance upon the Latin rhymes 
in the scholastic grammars about verbs 
and substantives. Another Westphalian 
educated at Deventer, was Rudolph von 
Langen, who brought from Italy the ac- 
complishment of Latin verse composition, 
or “poetry,” as it was then called; and 
after becoming a member of the cathedral 
body at Miinster raised the schools of 
Westphalia, and its intellectual life in 
general, to an unprecedented stage of 
activity. The influence of seminaries 
founded in adjoining parts of Germany 
by Deventrians or their disciples must 
have operated in the same direction. 
And thus, while the universities in the 
main continued for a long time to cherish 
and defend the scholastic method of in- 
struction, its overthrow was already in 
course of accomplishment by means of 
the unpretending schools which were the 
creations of the simple piety of a few 
humble men. 

Such are a few of the more prominent 
instances of the influence exercised by 
these institutions. If, after all, what is 
most deeply interesting in their history 
seems to shrink away from the touch of 
inquiry, this is only too easily accounted 
for. In the lives of institutions, as in 
those of individual men and women, it is 
the period of aspiration which has the 
greatest charm ; but how difficult, at times 
how impossible, it is for the observer to 
catch and reproduce this bloom of youth! 

The foundation of the earliest Brother- 
hood of the Common Life can hardly be 
dated before the last quarter of the four- 
teenth century; but, like all institutions 
which have satisfied a real need in the 
life of their age, this was not a sudden 
growth, still less the invention of a single 
mind. The Netherlands, which at this 
time had not yet reached the full height of 
their prosperity, were more and more shak- 
ing off the predominance of their nobility ; 
while at no stage of their history has the 
part played by the clergy in the life of the 
people been more insignificant. These 
well-known circumstances — which here 





as elsewhere betokened the approach of 
new times with new ideas both political 
and religious — explain two curious facts 
bearing on the present subject. In the first 
place, a considerable number of schools 
had been founded in the Dutch towns 
during the course of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but these schools were commercial 
speculations rather than endowed semi- 
naries of piety and learning. Again, the 
popular religious movements that had up 
to this time occurred in the Netherlands 
had on the whole had but little connec- 
tion with the established organization of 
the Church. The country was, as is well 
known, during the whole of the Middle 
Ages, a favorite home of those tendencies 
of religious thought and feeling which are 
commonly classed together under the 
rather vague name of mysticism; and 
equally familiar to the soil of these regions, 
nor less persistently long-lived, were 
those associations at which the Church 
looked askance, until at last she accorded 
them more or less qualified sanction. By 
the side of the Béguines and Beghards 
and Lollards —the true ancestors, from 
one point of view, of the Brethren of the 
Common Life — there had sprung up other 
associations with more or less doubtful 
and dangerous tenets and usages; and it 
was inevitable that (just as in England 
in Wiclif’s later days) an indolent public 
should confound the sowers of corn with 
the scatterers of cockle. Moreover, ow- 
ing to the slightness of the attention as 
yet paid by the people at large to clerical 
theology, no signs had yet appeared of 
any recalcitrance against any part of the 
Roman system of dogma. Notwithstand- 
ing the lively commercial intercourse be- 
tween England and Flanders, the teach- 
ings of Wiclif failed to penetrate among 
the burghers of the Flemish and Dutch 
towns —as, for that matter, those of Hus 
were likewise to fail to do in the next 
generation. 

Blind to her opportunities as well as to 
her dangers, the Church had allowed these 
longings and gaspings after a truer and 
fuller religious Jife to lose themselves in 
extravagance and ecstaticism, though we 
may rest assured that a purer flame had 
continued to burn in many a remote cell 
and humble home unremembered in his- 
tory. For us, however, mysticism as it 
appears in the Netherlands finds its first 
articulate expression in John Rusbroek, 
the venerable prior of Groenendal, near 
Brussels. Rusbroek was long after his 
death denounced as heretical by the great 
Gerson ; but his fame in life was that of a 
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chosen depositary of the counsels and 
consolations of divine wisdom and love. 
He had consecrated himself to God — 
and had to others seemed so consecrated 
—even before he had taken holy orders. 
When as a young man he was on one 
occasion walking through the streets of 
Brussels, two “ men of the world” passed 
him on his way. “ Would that I,” ex- 
claimed one of these, struck by his ap- 
pearance, “had a sanctity of life such as 
this priest’s.” ‘ Not forall the gold in the 
world,” the other “riotour” (as Chaucer 
would have called him) made answer, “ for 
in that case I should never again know 
what it is to have a good day.” “Alas, 
poor man,” thought Rusbroek to himself, 
“how little thou knowest the sweetness 
which those feel within them who taste 
the Spirit of God!” Here we have the 
very essence of the mystic conception of 
religious life; but neither was there want- 
ing in Rusbroek the practical simplicity 
which was to be inherited from him by 
the ‘disciples of his teaching. Thus he 
was anxious to expose the impostures of 
pretended ecstatics, and; was specially 
successful in making clear the real nature 
of the “ freedom of the spirit and seraphic 
love ” inculcated by a too popular sister 
at Brussels. Rusbroek cannot in any 
sense be called a reformer, and the ques- 
tion as to the measure of originality 
traceable in his religious conceptions 
must be passed over here. But the sig- 
nificance of his personality and teachings 
for that chapter of religious history with 
which we are more particularly concerned, 
is that they pointed the way which was 
actually taken by the man who made mys- 
ticism a practical and popular influence, 
and who thus became the author of a 
movement destined to make itself felt 
throughout his native land, and far be- 
yond its boundaries. 

As the fourteenth century began to 
draw towards its close, the Christian 
world might feel that it had for some time 
had enough of lamentations about the 
state of this world, however eloquent, sin- 
cere, and well-founded. But grievances, 
as we know, are a plant slowly ripening 
towards redress. There is a vast differ- 
ence between the A/iserere’s of the “Vis- 
ion of Piers Plowman ” and the polemical 
protests of Wiclif; and the step is con- 
siderable even from the complaints of 
Rusbroek to the remedial action begun by 
Gerard Groot. The personal history of 
the latter, so far as it lies open to us, is 
that of numberless agents of enthusiasm, 
from Ignatius Loyola down to many an 





evangelical light of these latter days. He 
was the son of well-born and wealthy 
parents; and the fact that his father, who 
was burgomaster of Deventer, intended 
him for the Church, enabling him to pre- 
pare himself for orders by an early aca- 
demical course at Paris, may have been 
due to the weakly health of the boy. 
After continuing his studies, and at the 
same time beginning his efforts as a 
teacher, at Cologne, he seemed likely, 
some agreeable preferments having fallen 
to his lot, to become what Chaucer might 
have called an “idle chanon.” If there 
is one thing more pathetic than the reli- 
gious aspirations of this age, it is its 
scientific gropings; and Gerard Groot, 
like so many medizval students and in- 
quirers, was reputed an adept in astrology 
and necromancy, albeit he eagerly pro- 
tested that he had never studied to his 
own damnation. But, though the habits 
of reading and writing seem afterwards 
to have clung to him, as it were, in spite 
of himself, there can be no doubt that at 
the critical point of his career he was 
seized by a strong revulsion against the 
special temptations incident to his mode 
of life. He resigned his two canonries ; 
he denounced the hollow delusion of uni- 
versity degrees; and he proscribed the 
twin vanities of disputations and literary 
authorship. Most fortunately, his genu- 
ine love of books, and his charitable good- 
will towards learners, prevented him to 
the last from carrying his Puritanic prin- 
ciples to their logical consequences ; and 
his library survived him as a cherished 
inheritance of his famous foundation. 
Thus Gerard Groot passed through 
that great change in the conception of 
the task and duties of human life which 
perhaps more men undergo than care to 
call it by a technical term of religious im- 
port. ‘The peculiarity — though of course 
no unique peculiarity—of his conduct 
was that he at once and completely trans- 
lated his convictions into action. Henot 
only, as has been said, gave up his prefer- 
ments and burned his vain * mathemati- 
cal’? books, but he also renounced what- 
ever property belonging to him was not 
either absolutely necessary for his suste- 
nance, or capable of being devoted to 
pious purposes. After a three years’ pe- 
riod of preparation in a monastic retreat, 
he took deacon’s orders, and began his 
labors as a missionary preacher under the 
license of the Bishop of Utrecht. As is 
so often the case with men whose careers 
have resembled his, humility was in him 
coupled with a strange self-confidence. 
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“ Not for a hat full of gold guilders,” so 
he told the parson of Zwolle, “ would he 
be himself parson’of Zwolle even for the 
space of a single night; ” yet he preached 
without fear or faltering before rich and 
poor, learnedand lewd, through the length 
and breadth of the northern provinces, 
most frequently, it would seem, at St. 
Mary’s in Deventer itself. Nor was his 
courage fair-weather courage only, or his 
humility of the unbending kind not un- 
usual in popular preachers. For when at 
last (as it would seem, not without the 
co-operation of the jealousy of the men- 
dicant friars) an episcopal prohibition 
arrested his preaching, he first straight- 
forwardly deprecated the justice, and then 
unreservedly acknowledged and obeyed 
the authority, of the ordinance. 

But the institutions founded by Groot 
during the period of his activity as a 
preacher were not to come to an end with 
it. He was and is rightly venerated as 
their founder, although in his lifetime they 
never passed beyond an initial stage. 
There seems to be some uncertainty as 
to questions of dates and priority; but it 
may be concluded that the earliest foun- 
dation presenting the distinctive features 
of a Brotherhood of the Common Life 
was established by Groot at Deventer 
itself, before a similar institution was 
opened at Zwolle. The inspiring example 
of the holy tranquillity of the life led by 
Rusbroek and his brother canons at 
Groenendal had suggested to’Groot to aim 
at a similar result in Deventer. But he 
was still a comparatively young man, in- 
disposed for a mere withdrawal into the 
cloister, fully awake to the shortcomings 
and failings of the existing monastic or- 
ders, and prevented by the jealous arm-of 
authority from the performance of pastoral 
duties. Silenced as a preacher, he began to 
attach to himself personally young men 
and jads in his native town, and more es- 
pecially scholars in its Latin school, whom 
he induced to copy the Scriptures and 
certain of the Fathers for him, and, while 
remunerating them for their work, thus 
brought under the influence of his. conver- 
sation and counsel. After this fashion he 
SJrom the very first connected the pursuit 
of learning with religious thoughts and 
ways. Very soon an ardent disciple of 
Groot, afterwards his successor in the 
direction of the brotherhoods, Florentius, 
the son of Radevyn (Floris Radevynzoon), 
suggested that he and the copyists should 
club their weekly earnings into a common 
fund, and from its proceeds lead @ com- 
mon life. Atter some hesitation (owing 





to fear of the jealousy of the mendi- 
cant orders), Groot accorded his sanc- 
tion, and the plan was carried into execu- 
tion, in the first instance in the house of 
Florentius himself. Thus from the ouat- 
set the characteristic mark of the as- 
sociation, the rule, so to speak, distin- 
guishing it from the mendicant bodies, 
was that it supported itself, so far as pos- 
sible, not by alms but by labor. Groot 
lived to see another brotherhood estab- 
lished at Zwolle, while he gave up his own 
paternal house at Deventer to a sisterhood 
established there on somewhat similar 
principles, and superintended by himself. 
But his wish (which proves how far he 
was from assuming a hostile attitude 
towards the monastic system in general) 
to found a society of regular canons in 
connection with his brotherhoods, and 
forming as it were their natural apex, was 
only‘accomplished by his successor. In 
1384 he caught the plague from a friend 
whom he was nursing at Deventer, and 
died shortly afterwards on the feast of St. 
Bernard. “St. Augustine and St. Ber- 
nard,” he had told his distressed friends, 
“are knocking at the gate.” 

His work was carried on by the real 
organizer as well as originator of the 
brotherhoods, Florentius, the son of a 
prosperous citizen of Leerdam, in south 
Holland. To him Thomas a Kempis 
does no more than justice when he pro- 
poses, “after presenting in Master Ge- 
rard the good fruitful tree from whom our 
pious life took its beginning, to bring be- 
fore you in his disciple, the pious Floren- 
tius, a glorious sweet-smelling blossom of 
that tree.” Florentius, like Gerard, lived 
to no advanced age, but.during the six- 
teen years for which he survived his re- 
vered master their joint creation had 
grown in an extraordinary degree. He 
was, more emphatically than Gerard 
Groot, a man of action rather than of 
books ; he proclaimed his abhorrence of 
dead scholastic knowledge (“the devil,” 
he points out, “ knows a great deal of the 
Scriptures, and yet it avails him noth- 
ing’); and he was himself so little of an 
expert in the art of writing that he con- 
tributed his own share of productive labor 
as a binder rather than as a transcriber 
of manuscripts. On the other hand, his 
eloquence in the pulpit can in no way 
have fallen short of his master’s, in en- 
thusiastic sympathy with whom Floren- 
tius had begun by exchanging a comfort- 
able canonry at Utrecht for the laborious 
post of vicar at St. Lebuin’s, in Deventer. 
Thus he was marked out for his task. 
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Under his rule, not only was the Deven- 
ter brotherhood enlarged and rehoused, 
but at Zwolle too, where the famous 
schoolmaster, Cele, an old associate of 
Groot’s, gathered many hundreds of pu- 
pils around him, a second house was 
opened, and in other towns also the same 
species of institution began gradually to 
spring up. Meanwhile, Florentius had 
further succeeded in carrying out his 
friend’s cherished wish of establishing a 
monastic foundation of regular canons; 
indeed, before his death he had estab- 
lished two, the first at Windesem, near 
Zwolle, the second in the more immediate 
vicinity of that town, on the hill of St. 
Agnes. 

With the death of Florentius the first 
period in the history of the brotherhoods 
may be said to close; or, in other words, 
by that time the period of a steady and 
continuous growth had fairly set in. . It 
is of the earlier time that so touching 
a series of reminiscences has been pre- 
served by Thomas a Kempis (whose fees 
as a scholar at Deventer the good Flo- 
rentius generously offered to defray; but 
the schoolmaster, hearing who intended 
to pay them, would not accept them when 
Thomas came with them to redeem the 
book he had — in accordance with a com- 
mon custom — left in pledge). Thus we 
are enabled to realize to ourselves the 
figures of the chief among the brethren 
who surrounded their beloved chief, and 
followed the “ praiseworthy usages ” de- 
vised by him, until these gradually fixed 
themselves as the statutes of the com- 
munity. At first there had been only one 
ordained ecclesiastic among them besides 
the founder; but gradually others of the 
brethren, after undergoing a conscien- 
tious preparation, took orders. Several 
of these were men of good birth and for- 
tune; but any such distinctions were 
merged in the humility and self-sacrifice 
of all. Not only property was common, 
but labor; for the brethren shared among 
one another a variety of industrial and 
menial tasks and occupations, without 
thinking any burdensome or contemp- 
tible. Still, some functions were per- 
manently assigned to particular brethren, 
and perhaps the most typical represen- 
tatives of the moral and intellectual sig- 
nificance of the association were the two 
brethren who served it respectively in the 
capacities of cook and of librarian. John 
Kakabus the cook, commonly called 
“ Ketel,” in playful allusion to his func- 
tions, had formerly been a merchant at 
Dort, till an irresistible impulse had 





caused him to become, first a scholar at 
Deventer, and then a member of the 
brotherhood. It was his own prayer that 
he might serve the brethren’s house in 
the humble office which he was appointed 
to fill; and though he had not contrived 
to muster enough learning to under- 
stand the Latin read aloud at meals, 
he performed his menial labors in no 
menial spirit. While his hands were 
busy over his pots, his voice went up in 
psalms of praise; and thus his kitchen 
(where the brethren, including Florentius 
himself, had week by week to take their 
turn as helpers) resembled a chamber of 
prayer. He never wearied of doing good 
to the poor; for he had utterly cast off re- 
gard for the things of this world. “We 
read,” he said, “in the Gospel, ‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit;’ but nowhere do 
we read, ‘Blessed are the Masters of 
Arts.’” Still more interesting, because 
exemplifying that union between love of 
knowledge and active piety which lies at 
the root of the system of the Deventer 
Brotherhood, is the character, as handed 
down tous, of its librarian, Gerard Zerbald, 
of Ziitphen. He was a born student, seem- 
ingly absorbed in his books, indifferent 
to the advantages of air and exercise, and 
absolutely indifferent to his dinner. But 
he was in truth very far from being a mere 
bookworm. A true friend of knowledge, 
he not only contrived to augment the col- 
lection of books bequeathed to the broth- 
erhood by its founder, but provided for 
their use even by readers ata distance. 
Nor was his own learning of the useless 
sort. Well seen in the law, he became 
the trusted man of business of the fra- 
ternity, as well as its literary champion. 
He successfully defended it against the 
monkish insinuation that it was an “un- 
lawful conventicle ;” and he sustained in 
excellent Latin the thesis —for the truth of 
which he adduced fifteen reasons — that 
it is profitable to read Holy Scripture in 
the vulgar tongue. 

Such as these were the associates who 
dwelt with Florentius in the house called 
after his nameat Deventer. It continued 
from first to last (so far as appears) to be 
acknowledged as the parent and central 
institution of the whole system of Broth- 
erhoods, and its head or rector held an 
honorary primacy among the rectors or 
priors of the several houses, who seem, 
in later times at all events, to have period- 
ically met for purposes of conference. 
Nor is there any reason to doubt that the 
younger brethren’s houses, in the main, 
followed the example of the Florentius 
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house in their constitution and ways of 
life. It was usual for a brethren’s house 
to be inhabited by at least four priests, 
and about twice as many clerks (c/eric7), 
the score or so of persons included in the 
establishment being compieted by “lay- 
men” and “novices.” The clerks wese 
the ordinary brethren, corresponding to 
monks in a convent; but, unlike these, 
bound by no vows, and at liberty to de- 
part after paying a certain sum of money. 
The laymen were those who, by their own 
desire, shared for a time in the common 
life. As for the novices, it need only be 
said that it was against the principles of 
the brotherhood to court or solicit addi- 
tions to their numbers (though, if Eras- 
mus is to be trusted, in this respect also 
things were afterwards to change). Among 
the members of the communities as little 
of formality as possible seems to have 
been required. There were no officers 
except the rector and his substitute, and 
functionaries charged with the perform- 
ance of certain necessary duties; while 
in the matter of dress, nothing but an 
“excessive simplicity ” of gray coat, over- 
coat, and cowl seems to have distin- 
guished the brethren from other wearers 
of frieze. But their main distinction, 
after all, lay rather in their occupations 
than in the forms of their life. Sensible 
as they necessarily were to the uses of 
preaching and prayer, yet they had not 
renounced an active life in abandoning a 
worldly one. “So long,” says the author 
of the “ Jwitatio,’ “as thou art in the 
flesh, thou oughtest oftentimes to bewail 
the burden of the flesh; for thou canst 
not without intermission engage in spirit- 
ual exercises and divine contemplation. 
At these times it is expedient for thee to 
betake thyself to lowly works in the outer 
world, and to recreate thyself in good ac- 
tions.” It has been seen how Thomas a 
Kempis devoted a separate biographical 
sketch to the merits of a brother guz 
coguus fuit; and at St. Agnes’s he cheer- 
fully undertook himself the almost equally 
“ mechanical” duties of a steward. Fre- 
quently the brethren practised handi- 
crafts ; and indeed, as was perhaps inevi- 
table, in some fraternities the industrial 
spirit gained the mastery to such an extent 
as to convert them into something not 
very unlike co-operative societies. But 
the chief and favorite pursuits, of course, 
continued to be those of education and 
literature ; for it was not forgotten that the 
origin of the brotherhoods had been an 
endeavor to furnish young scholars with 
the means for carrying on their studies, 





by encouraging and promoting on their 
part the ¢ranscription of books. 

As was natural enough among simple 
men at a time when book-learning partook 
not a little of the nature of a luxury, there 
was among the brethren considerable 
searching of heart as to the righteousness 
of the spread of books in general. For- 
tunately the good founder, though object- 
ing in principle to most of the ¢rivium 
and guadrivium as to sheer waste of 
time, had also been a genuine lover of 
books, of which he could not help avow- 
ing himself “avaricious, nay, over-avari- 
cious.” Not less fortunately he had been 
indifferent (except in the case of Bibles 
and service-books) to the mere exterior of 
the copies which he so assiduously col- 
lected, thus giving the foxe, so to speak, 
to the literary efforts of the brethren, 
whose object was rather to transcribe 
large numbers of books, and distribute 
them freely (often even gratuitously), than 
to shine as artistic copyists in the eyes of 
bibliophiles such as the spectacled col- 
lector of “unprofitable books” in the 
“Ship of Fools.” The German Reforma- 
tion, and, it may be added, the advance of 
learning and research in Germany, owe 
much to this early zeal for the cheap dif- 
fusion of good literature. Groot’s suc- 
cessor, as has been seen, was no scholar 
by taste or training; while a brother of 
simple soul, like Ketel the cook, when 
asked on his deathbed in what ways the 
brotherhood in his opinion needed im- 
provement, made answer that for one 
thing they had too many books, and would 
do well to sell such as were superfluous 
for the good of the poor. But the genius 
of the institution prevailed over such 
misgivings, with which, I need hardly 
say, should not be confounded the re- 
peated warnings of Thomas a Kempis 
against the self-sufficiency of learning, 
whether sacred or profane. Many of the 
brethren attained to considerable mechan- 
ical skill as copyists, among them pre-em- 
inently Thomas himself, whose transcripts 
of the Bible (in four volumes) and of pas- 
sages from St. Bernard remain to attest 
his willingness to practise what he so elo- 
quently preached: “If Ze shall not lose 
his reward who gives a cup of cold water 
to his thirsty neighbor, what will not be 
the reward of those who by putting ap- 
proved works into the hands of their 
neighbors open to them the foundations 
of eternal life?” Thus the brethren were 
of direct and substantial service to the 
preservation and spread of the most im- 
portant materials of religious study and 
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of choice monuments of religious devo- 
tion. They continued to be of use in the 
same direction when (at a rather late date) 
they, in a few instances, took advantage 
of the new art of printing. The brother- 
hood founded at Brussels about the year 
1469 was soon afterwards busily engaged 
in the management of a printing-press; 
and two small societies in the neighbor- 
hood of Mainz boasted of practising Gut- 
temberg’s art with the aid of his own 
instruments. 

But while the copying of books was 
neither in principle nor in practice carried 
on in the brotherhoods as a labor pur- 
sued on its own account, the work of edu- 
cation had from the first been an integral 
part and an essential function of their 
common life. Not all the brotherhoods 
had as a matter of course schools of their 
own —even at Deventer such was not 
the case at first; but even where the ex- 
isting school had not been set up by the 
brethren, they boarded and lodged its 
pupils, or paid the fees of the poorer 
among them (the distinction between poor 
and rich scholars runs through the whole 
educational life of the Middle Ages), or 
supplied the school with books, or even 
with teachers. Asa rule, however, every 
brethren’s house provided, at least for its 
own inmates, instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, singing, and the Latin tongue, to- 
gether with that all-pervading influence 
of a common life in which wise judges 
have at all times recognized an invaluable 
moral and disciplinary aid to education. 
The efforts of the brethren called into life 
throughout the Netherlands an active 
educational spirit which has never since 
deserted the country. Statistics are gen- 
erally suspicious ; and we may decline to 
be overcome by the statement that Cele’s 
school at Zwolle, early in the fifteenth 
century, somctimes numbered nearly one 
thousand, and the school at Herzogen- 
busch even twelve hundred pupils. But 
these figures at least testify to the wide 
diffusion of the elements of literary cul- 
ture, and go some way towards explaining 
such accounts as that given in the next 
century of Amersfoort, where Latin was 
to be everywhere heard, even from the 
lips of the lowly, and Greek also was 
understood by the better educated among 
the merchants. The services of the 
brotherhoods to the intellectual progress 
of Europe were not, however, confined to 
the improving and supplementing of the 
schools in one particular country. They 
played a humble but important part in the 
great intellectual achievement of the age 





preceding that of the Reformation — the 
overthrow of scholasticism. 

The artists’ faculty in a mediaeval 
university was little more than a gram- 
mar school writ large, in which boys were 
grounded in the rudiments of the Latin 
grammar with the aid of immutably es- 
tablished handbooks. Foremost among 
these was the Latin grammar —Zz., the 
series of grammatical rules in rhyme — 
composed by Alexander de Villa Dei 
some time before his death in 1209, a 
book which had received the sanction of 
the Church, and thus reigned omnipotent 
in the schools of Europe during the bet- 
ter part of three centuries. It was stand- 
ard authorities of this description which 
the more intelligent and simple teaching 
encouraged by the brethren overthrew, 
or at least subjected to a long-needed 
revision. The most famous of the teach- 
ers at Deventer was no doubt Alexander 
Hegius (of Heck, in Westphalia), who 
died near the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, as rector of the Latin school of the 
town, leaving nothing behind him but his 
clothes and his books, and among whose 
pupils a greater number of eminent men 
chose to reckon themselves than had ac- 
tually sat on the benches underhim. To- 
gether with him, and distinguished like 
him by both piety and scholarship, worked 
John Sinthius (Syntheim), who was actu- 
ally a member of the Brotherhood of the 
Common Life. It was he who daringly, 
and yet successfully, revised the famous 
“Doctrinale Puerorum” of Alexander de 
Villa Dei, and thereby rendered a signal 
service to education in the Netherlands 
and in Germany. (In educational, as in 
other reforms, it is usually the first step 
which costs the most trouble; nor was it so 
very long before one of the Obscure Ones 
was to be found lamenting the good old 
times of the universities, when the “ Par- 
tes Alexandri” and the “Dicta Joannis 
Sinthenit” together were indispensable 
in a grammatical student’s literary lug- 
gage.) Other of the Deventer brethren fol- 
lowed the example of Sinthius, and the 
Intelligent teaching of the Latin grammar 
was afterwards similarly cherished in the 
brethren’s establishments elsewhere. The 
accomplished “Ciceronian” Ascensius 
(of Asche, near Brussels), the friend of 
Erasmus and editor of Thomas a Kem- 
pis, declared himself deeply indebted to 
the teaching of the “ Hieronymians ” of 
Ghent, a fraternity of the Common Life 
established there early in the fifteenth 
century. At Herzogenbusch, Gerard Can- 
nyfius composed a new “ Latin Grammar ;” 
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at Gréningen, Hermann Forrentinus was 
author of another, which went so far in 
the direction of simplifying instruction as 
to involve its author in a charge of heresy. 
The brotherhoods may thus be said to 
have assumed the attitude of reformers 
in the matter of classical studies, and to 
have helped to cut the ground from under 
the old scholastic training, which had 
treated the Latin tongue merely as an 
instrument for its own purposes, a “ ser- 
mo” (to quote the Prologus tothe Leipzig 
“ Manuale Scholarium”) “in quem om- 
nes doctrine sunt translate.” Yet, at 
the same time, as became their popular 
origin and character, these institutions 
cherished the use and even the study of 
the vulgar tongue, and encouraged the 
reading of the Bible and the use of the 
service-books in it, thus stimulating an 
educational movement which elsewhere (in 
Elsass) was to lead to results of national 
significance. The study of history, too, 
which was to be so vigorously prosecuted 
at Strassburg, was not altogether over- 
looked in the Netherlands; and perhaps, 
in these days of encyclopedias, some 
additional respect should be paid to the 
memory of the already mentioned Forren- 
tinus, reputed the earliest compiler of a 
historical dictionary. 

Thus already, in their early days, the 
brotherhoods prepared and facilitated the 
entrance of Germany into the general cur- 
rent of the Renascence; and, at the same 
time, their influence impressed upon the 
German Renascence in particular, from 
its very beginning, its distinctive mark of 
seriousness and of association with reli- 
gious studies and religious life. For the 
brethren never forgot what had been the 
primary purpose of the institution to which 
they belonged, and the guiding principle 
of the life of their founder. They could 
not depend on any teaching, however 
good and sound, as on the one effective 
agency towards the end they had in view. 
“Tam He,” says the divine voice in the 
“ Jmitatio,” “who in an instant elevate a 
humble mind to comprehend more rea- 
sons of eternal truth than if a man had 
studied ten years in the schools.” Ac- 
cordingly, while cherishing the art of 
preaching in its amplest form (one has 
some difficulty in realizing, even in con- 
nection with Dutch pews, sermons ex- 
tending over three or — with a pause in 
the middle —over six hours), they also 
attached much importance to popular af- 
ternoon addresses in the vulgar tongue, 
which were called collations. Carrying 
out in these different directions the pur- 





pose of their establishment, the brother- 
hoods by their example, and occasionally 
even by their direct influence, contributed 
largely to the reformation of the existing 
religious orders, of whom, notwithstand- 
ing their own :nodest protests, they were 
in truth the natural competitors. 

The jealousy and ill-will of the Regu- 
lars had been naturally excited against 
the brethren even in their early days, as 
they were in England against Wiclif’s 
Simple Priests. Already in the lifetime 
of Gerard Groot, a mendicant monk was 
(according to Thomas a Kempis) prevent- 
ed only by divine interposition —he died 
on the way — from calumniating at Rome 
the “man of God” whom he was bent 
upon ruining. Soon afterwards the Town 
Council of Kampen, the beautiful city on 
the Zuyder-Zee, expelled the friends of 
Groot who had opened an institution of 
the Common Life there. Graver troubles 
seemed to threaten, as the advance and 
increase of the brotherhoods began seri- 
ously to affect the popularity and the 
profits of the mendicants. A Dominician 
named Matthew Grabow formulated the 
charges against the brethren in a contro- 
versial volume, accusing them of mortal 
sin as having without monastic vows 
combined in monastic associations, and 
with scholastic exuberance further indict- 
ing them as murderers by implication and 
palpable false prophets. The Bishop of 
Utrecht having declined to listen to the 
charge, its author soon repeated it on 
what seemed the promising occasion of 
the great Council of Constance. But the 
representatives sent to Constance by the 
Deventer and Zwolle Brotherhoods, and 
by the Regular Canons of Windesem, 
were not destined to share the fate of 
Hus and Jerome. Their cause, which 
may be described as that of the permissi- 
bility of a regular religious life outside 
the established orders, was eloquently 
pleaded by the great Paris chancellor 
Gerson, whose party contributed so much 
to the doom of the Bohemian reformers. 
Grabow had to recant, and his book was 
cast into the flames as heretical. The 
Deventer brethren a few years afterwards 
repaid this recognition ol teste orthodoxy 
by taking the part of Pope Martin V. in 
a conflict concerning the appointment to 
the see of Utrecht, in consequence of 
which an interdict had been proclaimed 
over the recalcitrant portions of the dio- 
cese, and more especially over the towns 
of Overyssel. The result was the emigra- 
tion of the brethren to Zutphen, whence 
they did not return till after six years of 
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exile and suffering, another papal bull (of 
Eugenius IV., in 1431) warning all au- 
thorities, spiritual or lay, against disturb- 
ing the brethren’s pious and beneficent 
activity. 

The half century which followed was 
that of the most vigorous advance of the 
institution. Its settlements were to be 
found spreading from Holland and Fries- 
land to Flanders and Brabant, and even 
extending beyond the Netherlands into 
Rhenish Germany; and, more sparsely, 
into other parts of the empire. But these 
remoter foundations were mostly of later 
date and inferior importance, nor was it 
more than a pleasant form when (at 
Cologne in. 1475) the emperor Frederick 
III. appointed the brethren his and his 
successors’ vicars and chaplains forever. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, something of 
the spiritual influence exercised by the 
brethren in that part of the Netherlands 
where they were most numerous, may be 
accounted for by the exceptional need 
which in this period arose for its exercise. 
From 1456 to 1496 the see of Utrecht was 
held by David of Burgundy (the half- 
brother of Charles the Bold), who was said 
to have done only one good deed during 
the whole course of his episcopate. Al- 
ready, however, in this second period the 
institution of the brotherhoods was — in 
accordance with an almost inevitable law 
— tending to merge itself in the general 
monastic system of the Church of Rome. 
It has been noticed how, so soon as two 
years after the death of Groot, a monas- 
tery of Regular Canons in connection 
with the Brotherhood of the Common 
Life, and following the rule of St. Augus- 
tine, had been established at Windesem, 
near Zwolle, and how not long afterwards 
a second convent of the very simplest 
kind had been opened on Mount St. Ag- 
nes, a little height pleasantly rising out of 
the “ bush ” near the same city, and wa- 
tered at its base by a stream supplying 
the fish which formed so important a nec- 
essary of life in these as in other con- 
vents. By the year 1340 there were al- 
ready in existence not less than forty-five 
monastic establishments of the same kind 
and origin; and in the period just de- 
scribed this number had nearly trebled. 
The convent at Windesem, however, al- 
ways remained the institution in chief, and 
after it the whole body of these convents 
in the Netherlands and in Germany were 
called the Windesem Congregations. 

It is, however, to the second and hum- 
bler foundation of Canons Regular of the 
Common Life that we owe both what in- 





sight we can gain into their loftiest con- 
ceptions, and (unless the preponderance 
of opinion concerning the authorship of 
the “Jmitatio Christi” be in error) the 
one enduring embodiment of these. 
Mount St. Agnes was for seventy-two 
years the home of Thomas Hamerken, of 
Kempen (a tranquil little town formerly 
in the archbishopric of Cologne, now in 
Rhenish Prussia, which at the present 
day has little to recall the memory which 
makes it illustrious, unless it be the hu- 
mane consideration which is paid in it to 
the inhabitants of its principal edifice, an 
asylum for the deaf anddumb). Seventy- 
two years —from his arrival there in 1399, 
in the twentieth year of his life, to the 
day of his death! ** Blessed is he who has 
lived well in one and the same place, and 
made a happy end.” The writer of these 
words was of humble birth, a handicrafts- 
man’s son; and it seems to have been the 
force of example which attracted him into 
the life of which his own career was to 
become a lasting type. For the names of 
several other natives of Kempen occur 
among the brethren or the canons of the 
Common Life, and Thomas’s own elder 
brother John, who had become a canon at 
Windesem, and was afterwards the first 
prior of the convent at St. Agnes, had 
preceded him on his way, on which a 
younger brother named Gobelinus seems 
afterwards to have followed him. Thomas 
spent six years as a scholar, and one as a 
brother, at Deventer, residing during the 
last in the Florentius house, to whose 
founder and inmates he has erected an 
imperishable monument. Florentius, who 
had enabled him to go through his pre- 
paratory studies, acquiesced in his desire 
to devote himself to a monastic life; and 
thus, after not less than seven years of 
probation at St. Agnes, he was in 1406 
admitted as a regular member of the con- 
vent. “It is no small matter,” he writes, 
“to dwell in a monastery, or in a congre- 
gation, and to live therein, without re- 
proof, and to persevere faithfully till 
death.” Doubtless the good Thomas had 
his part in the trials incident to the inner 
life of all small communities, as well as in 
troubles of greater outward importance. 
He shared the three years’ exile of his 
brother canons on the occasion of the 
episcopal troubles in 1425. After he had 
held the office of sub-prior in the convent, 
he lost it— perhaps in consequence of 
this very flight on shipboard; and was 
subsequently appointed to the post of 
steward — the “office of Martha,” as he 
calls it. He was ultimately again made 
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sub-prior, having in the interval held the | been done. In general, the advance of 


appointment of master of the novices; 
and some of the discourses are preserved 
in which he encouraged the piety of his 
charges, among other things by the narra- 
tion of “ modern instances,” whieh have 
perhaps escaped the notice of those good 
Protestants who claim Thomas as a pre- 
cursor of the Reformation. But it is not 
his theology which I can here pretend to 
discuss. Init he was a child of his times, 
and his writings breathe the particular 
atmosphere in which they were produced ; 
the secret of the influence of his genius 
lies in the enthusiasm of his personal de- 
votion. At one time he enforces his new 
you. ocavtiv; “This is the highest and 
most profitable lesson, truly to know and 
to despise ourselves.” At another, he 
can thus directiy point the way to his 
ideal: “ This is the reason why there are 
found so few contemplative men, because 
there are few who know how to -sep- 
arate themselves wholly from perishable 
and created things. For this a great 
grace is required, which may raise the 
soul and bear it above itself.” Thus in 
him the contemplative side of the Com- 
mon Life, to which the active is minis- 
trant, is consummately shown forth. But 
the tranquillity which he seems to typify 
is not that of a repose obtained without 
effort, or enjoyed unbroken. The consci- 
entious steward, the laborious copyist, the 
much-sought preacher, the rigorous as- 
cetic, in his threescore years and twelve 
of retirement led a life which was no 
dream; “In all things,” he was wont to 
say, “ I have sought rest, but I have found 
it nowhere save in haxkens ende bax- 
ens” (in nooks and in books). 

Thomas a Kempis belongs in the greater 
part of his life to the second period in the 
history of the brotherhoods, though he is 
the historian of the first. He had never 
known Groot, and Florentius had been the 
paternal friend of his boyhood; and when 
he fell asleep himself after his long day’s 
work, both Gerard and his friends had long 
passed away, though it was still nearly two* 
centuries before the piety of a remote 
brotherhood bore their remains to their 
last resting-place at Emmerich. About the 
time of Thomas’s death that decline in the 
vigor and usefulness, though not as yet in 
the outward prosperity, of the institutions 
may be said to have begun, of which their 
modern historians have sufficiently traced 
the causes. These may, perhaps, not un- 
fairly be summed up in the fact which 
institutions, like indiviauals, are so slow 
to recognize — the best of their work had 





| the Renascence in Germany had over- 


taken the efforts of the brotherhoods and 


their schools, to which in its beginnings it 


had owed so much. In particular, the 
printing-press, which they only here and 
there took into their service, was begin- 
ning to supersede their own less effica- 
cious method of multiplying books, in 
which so many of them had found a main 
support, as well as a distinctive badge of 
their Common Life. The centre of both 
intellectual and spiritual effort was cer- 
tainly no longer in the Low Countries ; 
and though, when the day of the Refor- 
mation had arrived, Luther did his ut- 
most to attest his warm admiration of the 
spirit and the practice of the brother- 
hoods, it was hard indeed for them to 
choose their side — harder than either for 
purely ecclesiastical foundations on the 
one hand or for purely academical bodies 
on the other. So their side was in very 
many instances chosen for them; in Prot- 
estant States their establishments were 
swept away, in Catholic their educational 
functions passed into the hands of the 
Jesuits; while the brethren’s and canons’ 
and analogous sisters’ houses became con- 
vents of the ordinary type. Concerning 
the earlier part of this period of decay we 
possess a very curious piece of evidence 
(of which a quite unfair use has been 
made) in a letter addressed by Erasmus 
to the pope’s secretary, and intended for 
the ear of the pope himself. In it he 
tells the story of two young men whom, 
on their being left orphans with a small 
property, their designing guardians had 
resolved to bring up for a monastic life. 
When they were old enough to be sent to 
those schools “ which are now called uni- 
versities,” the guardians fearing the secu- 
lar influence of such a place upon their 
wards, determined to place them in an es- 
tablishment of those Fratres Collationarit 
“who nowadays are to be found any and 
everywhere, and who gain their living by 
teaching boys.” The principal purpose 
of these brethren, continues Erasmus, is 
to break the spirit of their best pupils, 
and to mould them into fit subjects for a 
monastic life. The Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans declare that without these semi- 
naries their own orders would soon perish 
from inanition. For my part,” he adds, 
“TI believe that these institutions ma 

contain some honest men ; but as they all 
suffern.from lack of the best authors, and 
in their obscurity follow their own usages 
and rules of life, without comparing them- 
selves with any one but themselves, 1 do 
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not see how they can be liberal educators 
of youth ; andat all events the fact speaks 
for itself, that from nowhere issue forth 
young men with scantier scholarship and 
with viler manners.” The younger of the 
two brothers knew more than his teachers 
did, one of whom he roundly described as 
the most unlearned and boastful monster 
on whom he ever set eyes. ‘And such 
they very often entrust with the care of 
boys. For their teachers are not chosen 
according to the judgment of learned men, 
but by the 7a¢ of the patriarch, who very 
often knows nothing of letters.” The 
writer then relates how one of the two 
young men, after “losing two years or 
more ” in one of these houses, was easily 
persuaded to take the vows in one of the 
establishments of those brethren who re- 
joice in calling themselves canons ; while 
the other was with greater difficulty 
drawn into a net of the same kind, which 
was kept so tight over him that he could 
only hope to escape from it through the 
intervention of his Holiness. 

Allowing a little for the pointedness of 
a style with which the pope had good rea- 
son to be “singularly delighted,” allowing 
more for the burning hatred of monkery 
which animated Erasmus, we may see in 
this letter a picture probably true enough 
in many cases to the actual condition or 
growing tendency of the brethren and 
their conventual establishments. In oth- 
er instances the convents began to take 
thought of worldly things, to push the 
practice of trade and industry, and to de- 
velop that love of property which seems 
almost inevitable in a corporate body, and 
of which the germs may perhaps be de- 
tected even at St. Agnes in its early days. 
As time went on, no new afflatus man- 
ifested itself, but there was a noteworthy 
tenacity in the Common Life even when 
its institutions had become nothing more 
than an insignificant branch of the con- 
ventual system of the diminished Church 
of Rome. As late as the year 1728 not 
fewer than thirty-four convents sent their 
representatives to a general assembly of 
the Windesem Chapter. 

The brethren of Deventer and their 
foundations took no part, so far as I know, 
in any endeavor to heal the breach which 
the Reformation had effected. But Cath- 
olics and Protestants alike may acknowl- 
edge the efforts of men who helped to 
teach the modern world to love books 
without ceasing to love what is better 
than books, and who (though educational 
reformers in their generation) did not lose 
sight of the maxim of one of their num- 





ber that “there is a great difference be- 
tween the wisdom of an enlightened and 
devout man, and the knowledge of a well- 
read and studious clerk.” 

A. W. W. 





From The Kaffrarian Watchman. 
INFLUENCE OF FORESTS UPON STREAMS. 


THE above is the topic of one of the 
sections of a very interesting report upon 
forestry, prepared by Dr. F. B. Hough, 
under the direction of the United States 
commissioner of agriculture. Dr. Hough 
collects the facts in support of his line of 
argument from a variety of sources, and 
we Shall here avail ourselves of his labo- 
rious industry and make use of his exam- 
ples to show the “influence of forests 
upon streams.” “Mr. James Brown, of 
Sterling, Scotland, a standard authority 
upon forestry” (runs the report), “in 
speaking of the effect of tree-planting upon 
moisture, says: ‘I have frequently been 
surprised to find (on examining woods 
which had been planted some ten or 
twelve years, all the land under which had 
been considered dry at the time the plan- 
tation was made) wet spots, spreading 
wider and wider every year, and some of 
them even beginning to throw out runs of 
water ; thus proving that under the shade 
of the trees the larger portion of the moist- 
ure of the land is retained, and therefore 
accumulates in spots, according to the 
nature of the subsoil.’” Then reference 
is made to a volume, entitled “/n/luence 
des Foréts sur les Climats et les Sources,” 
and published at Montpelier in the year 
1874, which contains an account of cer- 
tain observations prosecuted by one M. 
Jules Maistre de Villeneuvette during a 
period of eighteen months in a wooden 
basin and in one that had been cleared, 
but otherwise similar in soil and condi- 
tions. The former, with an area of seven 
hundred and seventy hectares, delivered 
one hundred and ten litres of water very 
regularly: the other, with 6,786 hectares, 
had a drainage of only ten or twelve litres 
a second, and was very irregular. He 
found the temperature in the open fields 
at least 10° C. above that in woods. He 
noticed that, in the southern region, the 
cultivation of cereals is becoming more 
uncertain and less profitable, and that the 
injuries by the PAy//oxera upon the vine- 
roots were more destructive.” Then the 
report enlists in its service Mr. R. U. 
Piper, from whose work on the “ Trees of 
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America” the following extract is made 
by way of ilustrating the return of water 
by restoring the woodland shade: “ Within 
about one half-mile of my residence there 
is a pond upon which mills have been 
standing for a long time, dating back, I 
believe, to the first settlement of the town. 
These have been kept in constant opera- 
tion until within about twenty or thirty 
years, when the supply of water began to 
fail. The pond owes its existence ‘to a 
stream which has its source in the hills 
which stretch some miles to the south. 
Within the time mentioned these hills, 
which were clothed with a dense forest, 
have been almost entirely stripped of 
trees ; and to the wonder and loss of the 
mill-owners, the water in the pond has 
failed, except in the season of freshets, 
and, what was never heard of before, the 
stream itself has been entirely dry. With- 
in the last ten years a new growth of 
wood has sprung up on most of the land 
formerly occupied by the old forest, and 
now the water runs all through the year, 
notwithstanding the droughts of the last 
few years.” Next a fact is mentioned in 
connection with the Ohio River. ‘ About 
1871-72,” runs the report, “the waters 
sank lower than had been known before, 
and at Smith’s Ferry, where the Pennsyl- 
vania line crosses, a ledge of rocks was 
laid bare that had not been seen before by 
the present inhabitants. On this surface, 
from fifty to one hundred feet and several 
hundred yards long, inscriptions have 
been made, such as are ascribed toa race 
which densely populated the country be- 
fore the advent of the recent Indian 
tribes. It is possible to conjecture that 
the clearing of forests by an agricultural 
race may have brought about the condi- 
tions now existing, a long interval of 
neglected culture and forest growth hav- 
ing since intervened.” Nine years ago at 
a meeting of the International Congress 
of Land and Forest Culturists held in 
Vienna, it was shown that the Rhine, the 
Elbe, and the Oder were all shallower 
than they had been in the past, and it was 
opay out that this was directly tracea- 

le to the destruction of forests. And 
our last extract shall be from a paper read 





before thé Royal Academy of Sciences at 
St. Petersburg in January, 1876, and for 
which; also w@ are indebted to Dr. 
Hough’s-réport. “As a warning exam- 
pk, the author cites. Palestine, Persia, 
Greece, Sicily, yd Spain, which countries 
are suffering in consequence of the devas- 
tatior’ of their‘forests.: To this list may 
be added a portion ‘af southern Russia, 
where one hufidred and fifty or two hun- 
dred years ago there existed large forests, 
now changed into naked plains where the 
hills are without water, and the popula- 


.tion is forced to settle in the valleys. We 
may also- mention, the Volga and the 
-Dnieper in southern Russia, where the 


forests around their sources have been 
cleared to such an extent that in their 


middlé and lower portions, where these 
| two rivers, so important to the commerce 


of Russia, pass through a wholly cleared 
country, the’ high water reaches points 
never before attained when the upper for- 
ests were standing. Every one knows of 
thé changes made yearly in the beds of 
these rivers by these floods, and the con- 
sequent inconvenience and even danger 
which these occasion to navigation. The 
fact is also generally known that the deep 
gulfs which in summer and winter are 
without water, become-wild torrents after 
heavy rains, and the melting of snows in 
spring, carrying with them acres of the 
finest soil. We believe that these evils 
would have appeared in less degree if the 
country adjoining these rivers had not 
been cleared of its woods.” Nor does our 
author in this section of his report fail to 
insist upon and to illustrate how the cut- 
ting away of forests tends to produce 
great irregularity in the rainfall and to 
bring about torrential rains, which run off 
the surface of the ground from their very 
impetuosity, and carry with them the best 
of the soil. As coal is brought more and 
more into ordinary and general use in this 
country, and the consequent necessity to 
burn wood as fuel is lessened, we may 
hope to see some restoration of the for- 
ests and of the seasons to something of 
the regularity observed in regard to them 
for some years after the landing of the 
British settlers. 





